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LINDENWALD. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACE,” 


“You like the paintings, my little fellow?” {stood with the artist at the farther end of the 
The words were uttered by a rich man—a room before a painting on the easel; so the boy 
patron of art—Judge Stuart, who stood in a$ feared nothing, but was encouraged by the 
studio where pictures eloquent in beauty leaned } kindly tones of the judge, and sat down to do 
down from the datk draperied walls; and the : his bidding. 
little ragged, barefooted newsboy, who had} ‘Please, sir, I’d rather draw your face!” he 
come in thither and flung down the morning ; 3 3 said, looking up. 
paper, then paused a moment to gaze with § : ‘My portrait?’ Ah, well! Tl sit for it!” 
hushed breath upon the pictures ere he moved $ S paid the judge, in amused tones, laughing and 
away, replied, § seating himself close by, for he had taken a 

“Yes, sir. They seem, to me, like looking : fancy to be pleased’ at the boy’s singular man- 
into heaven.” & ner and -words. 

There was a kindling of the deep hazel eyes § 3 A few outlines—a-few bold, free touches, and, 
under the tanned forehead—a strange working ” 3 ‘strange to say, the likeness of the judge—his 
of the mobile mouth—a reverent look upon the } bold, massive features, his proud, stately head— 
delicately moulded featires; and, losing the : grew beneath the lad’s pencil. And the judge 
consciousness of his bare feet in the light of $ : 5 gazed on in quiet wonder. 
those genius-eykindled eyes, you would have § “‘Ritie, come hither!’’ 
forgotten that a child of poverty stood before ; A beautiful girl of cight-summers—the patri- 
you. cian child of the patrician judge, with graceful 

The judge smiled, and looked down upon him. ae rare face of girlish loveliness, and step 
The bhoy’s criticism had a freshness and origi- ‘tight as the young gazelle’s—left the side of a 
nality about it that struck him. “We do get § S lady at the other end of the studio, and bounded 
near heaven often, I think myself, through the toward her father, who sat leaning over the 
open doors of art. How would you like to be- ; table, at which also sat the ragged, fourteen 
come’a painter, my lad?” : year old boy, his sketch finished. 

“Oh! sir!” and the boy drew a deep i inspira- } “ Ritie, look at this! Arid tell me if you know 
tion. His hazel eyes were effulgent as blazing § who it is.” 
stars; his lips were all a-quiver with tremulous é “Why, papa, it is you! Did you do this?” 
lines; his thin fingers clenched convulsively : ; and the girl turned to the boy artist. 
over the file of morning papers. No other word; ‘Yes, Miss.” 
was spoken save that passionate exclamation. $ A look of wonder stole into the girl’s eyes, 

“Do you think you could draw?” asked the } : for she had scanned his rags, his bare feet, and 
judge, studying the lad’s face. «‘Here—sketch $ * then again looked up into his flashing hazel 
something!” handing him a pencil and sheet of } eyes, and upon the broad, high forehead shaded 
Paper. “Almost every boy can draw a house ; by masses of disordered chestnut Lair. Then 
or tree.” $ she again looked on the outlined portrait. and 

The lad dropped his file of newspapers, and, 3 ; laughed. 
taking the pencil and paper, sat down at one $ : ‘“Why, papa, how funny! It is just like you! 
of the little tables in the studio. It was early § ’ Your nose, and mouth, and the way you hold 
morning; there were but few visitors, and they 3 $ your head. How could he do it?” 
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«‘That is nothing to what I have done, Miss,” 
said the lad, quietly. ‘I have my little room 
full of them at home—pictures I have made— 
sketches I have drawn when I have been resting 
at the corners of the streets, of horses, drays, 
people. I draw every day.” 

‘“‘Where do you live? Don’t your mother 
like to have you make pictures? Papa says I 
shall learn to draw when I am old enough,” said 
Ritie Stuart, approaching the ragged newsboy, 
and laying her little white hand on his jacket 
sleeve. 

‘‘My mother and father are dead. I sleep, 
nights, in my little attic room in C—— street, 
and day times I sell papers.” 

There was a touching cadence in that reply, 
which told of loneliness and poverty that went 
to the heart of the judge’s daughter. ‘I am so 
sorry!’’ she said, impulsively. ‘*Papa, did you 
hear ,jhim say his mother and father were 
dead?” 

“T did, my daughter!’’ and he turned away, 
for a mist was in his owneyes, Yes, the judge 
who daily sat on the bench, and condemned or 
acquitted men and women brought before the 
tribunal of justice, with as little outward mani- 
festation of emotion as the stone pillars before 
the City Hall, was looking through a mist at 
the, painting on the wall; while his only and 


petted daughter, in her rich frock and ermine- 


bordered hood, stood with her tiny hand nestled 
close in the thin one of the ragged newsboy. 

‘*What should you like most in the world, if 
papa could give it to you?” she asked. ‘To 
dress well, and go to school, and ride in our 
carriage ?”’ 

‘IT should like to learn to paint pictures such 
as these,” answered the lad, with flashing eyes. 
“Oh! if I could study how to paint!” and his 
breath came thick, and a faint crimson broke 
up through his thin cheeks. 

The judge moved away; and, crossing the 
floor, drew aside the artist of the studio, and 
talked a few minutes earnestly with him. Then 
the two gentlemen came back to the spot where 
the newsboy and the judge’s daughter stood 
together. 

“This is the boy,” said the judge. ‘And 
this the sketch,”’ handing the artist the rough- 
drawn portrait. 

The artist gazed upon it, then upon the lad. 
‘What is your name?” he asked. ‘‘And what 
do you do?” 

‘Rupert Lindenwald, sir!” was the reply. 
“<T sell papers.” 

‘And you would like to learn to kecome an 
artist?” 


$ “Yes, sir!” The boy’s cheek was crimson 
now, and his lips parted. 

s Then you shall. Judge Stuart has arranged 

3 it with me. To-morrow you may come and take 
your first lesson,” and the artist went back to 

his easel again. 

“Oh! sir!” began the lad; but was inter- 
* rupted. 

‘No thanks, my boy; but study and learn all 
you can, and I shall berepaid. I like you; and 
mean that you shall have advantages. Here, 
pet, give him this, and tell him to buy a new 
suit,” and the judge placed a golden double 
eagle in his daughter’s hand. ‘After to-mor- 
row, Rupert, your teacher will place you in a 
nice boarding-house, where all your wants will 
be attended to. Once in a while I shall want to 
see you, to ask you how you are getting along,” 
and he placed his card in the boy’s hand. 
“Come, now, pet! Go call Miss Grover, for 
we must leave,” and presently the judge, his 
daughter, and the lady governess left the studio 
together. 

And the lad, with his file of papers on his 
arm, stood many moments on the pavement, 
’ watching the span of splendid grays till out of 
sight, and smiled back upon the sweet face of 
little Ritie, the judge’s daughter, as he looked 
after her through the carriage window. 

Ten years have gone by. 

The world of fashion are thronging up Beacon 
street, and pressing in through the noble vesti- 
bule of the Atheneum, for there is a great 
painting there on exhibition. The world of 
; fashion, I said, because it is le mode for such to 
; affect art, and, with raised lorgnettes, to criticise 
paintings, and talk of ‘‘light,” and “shade,” 

and ‘‘perspective,” and ‘‘tone,” and ‘color- 
3 ing;” but not only were such entering in that 
temple where dwells imprisoned beauty and 

grace—for, among. the many who bent their 
¢steps thitherward, were the connoisseur, the 
$ artist, and the lover of the beautiful, whether 
3 spell-bound in marble, or enwrought in canvas 





; upon the gallery walls. 


; With hushed voices, and no sound save the 
} rustling of some lady’s rich silk, or the click of 
‘ the spring of some opened opera-glass case, the 
group in the apartment devoted to the painting 


$ became denser. And all eyes were bent upon 


; the rare creation which hung before them. 

; “Where is the artist? Brother said he arrived 
Sat the Winthrop, last night, and I thought we 
; might see him here!’’ said one elegant, Beacon 


street belle to another. ‘“‘Ah! that must be him, 


‘ talking to Mrs. Delancey!” and her beautiful 
eyes rested on a tall, distinguished, noble- 
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looking young man, in low conversation with; But, strange to say, the blue eyes of Miss 
the lady patroness of art in the leading circles : Stuart—though long and appreciatingly had 

f the Tri-mountain City. ‘She knows him $ they li ed ti 
hon and he will be at “ae reunion valet” : baie Tivsetien aces ey ge 
and straightway, instead of the dream of beauty : were scarcely turned upon this one. In her 
imprisoned on the canvas before her, there rose } delight at again meeting, in this honored and 
before the mental vision of the elegant belle a talented man, the boy of ten years before, who 
. . Ss 
picture of crowded drawing-rooms, and the $ had been the grateful protege of her generous 
glitter of silks and jewels, and the flush of a} father, she quite ignored the object of her visit 
new conquest. $to the Atheneum Gallery—and so her hour of 
“You see, Bella,” she went on, in a low ; leisure was passed in conversation. There was 
whisper, ‘‘it is worth one’s while to have this ’ much to say—many subjects to be touched upon 
new star in one’s train—so young, so talented, ; which could not be mentioned amid that crowd, 
and so famous. They say he took several prizes ; for, afar in the Old World, and busy with his 
in the academy at New York—and that his pic- ; works, the young painter had not learned the 
mae 4 were oe or pn - — my sad news - the “rs death of his early pa- 
in Rome. He és elegant-looking! Such a fine: tron, nor the fact that out of his once noble 
form! such eyes! and then so polished. Mrs. ; fortune only a wreck had been preserved for 
Delancey seems more than ordinarily pleased. } his orphan child; but they parted with the pro- 
But look, as I live, there is that governess, Miss mise to meet again before many hours had sped. 
Stuart! I wonder who took pity on her, and{ And no encomium from the crowd gathered 
sent her a ticket? They say she is proud as 3 there in the gallery—no praise fell half so 
Lucifer, and keeps up just as though her father ; sweetly upon his ear, as Miss Stuart’s few 
had not died so involved; but she can’t expect } words when they separated at the end of the 
to keep her place in society long. Brother Ned : hour, she to return to her pupils, and she said 
is always prating about her beauty—calls her : sweetly, “I must come again, Mr. Lindenwald, 
pine ir = ~ seme ; a ; to see your painting; to-day I have only seen 
than passable. nd the haughty belle leveled ; you, But I shall study it, some time, for I know 
her opera-glass full at a tall and beautiful girl : you have painted your soul into it!” 
clad in mourning, whose face, pale, but lit: by ‘“‘Not wholly. There is a portion left, of heart 
eyes of deepest blue, was framed in a wealth of ; and soul to worship you with, Ritie Stuart!” was 
dark-brown hair, who just then had glided into 3 Lindenwald’s mental response as he watched 
the gallery. Sher tall, queenly, yet graceful figure gliding 
“I wonder if Mrs. Delancey has invited her?” $ away. 
queried the companion of the Beacon street}. The season was over. Opera, theatre, con- 
belle, the equally haughty, though chatty Miss } cert, ball, and reunion, and Athenwum exhibi- 
Vernon. ¢ tion, and musical matinee, were at an end; and 
“Possibly. You know she thinks a good deal ; the fashionable world of Trimount was in that 
of family, and Miss Stuart’s father was a man } quiescent, dormant state just preceding its sum- 
of eminence when living. But, for my part, } mer flitting. For a few brief weeks jaded belles 
when people sink to on, level of math and : must ee to recuperate a little se again 
governesses, I think it best to drop them. Ned } launching out into the round of gayety at water- 
was lecturing me the other day about her ‘spirit g ing-places; but, principally, must they forego 
of independence,’ in earning her own living } morning visits, and afternoon rides, and even 
rather than come on her friends; but, for my } ing routs, for long closetings with their dress+ 
part, I can’t see the harm of her accepting } makers regarding the brilliant gala attire i 
’ N attire in 
mors from = ve wey and a ; which they one rte appear, like butterflies 
arts are connected wi er, elieve; and : emerging from the chrysalis state. 
they hold her up in society, 1 deeiates: But ; Day by day, Hovey’s, Chandler's, and War- 
do look! As I live, she is talking with Mrs. { ren’s were thronged with busy shoppers, while 
Delancey—and now with the artist, Lindenwald! } the spans and carriages waited outside the 
And see! how self-assured, too! One would; curbstone; and the sleek gloved drivers read 
think she had known him all her life!” And the morning papers while their mistresses 
the vexed and haughty Miss Livingston bit her } selected grenadines and “pine apple” silks 
lip with spirit, and turned her gaze resolutely } within. Jones, Shreve & Brown, sent home 
upon the painting, though her thoughts wan- incredible sets of jewelry; and Demarest’s 
dered to the artist. ’ work-women were never busier than then. 
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Summer hats and bathing suits were packed} ‘Why, Bella, what brings you out this morn- 
away in trunks, whose folded contents pro-{ing? Haven't finished your shopping yet? I’m 
claimed the utter fallacy of a belief in that } bored to death with dress-makers; but, thank 
popular superstition of the day, viz: that a } fortune! it will be over soon—the fitting and 
lady can be expected to visit a watering-place ; directing—and I can leave then. My pearl set 
with less than the accredited thirty trunks, ; has just been sent up; and I am delighted with 
each crowded with “‘nothing to wear.” it. Ilike pearls. They suit my style, Bella.” 
In her dressing-room, amid a bevy of sewing; ‘‘Yes, they are becoming to you, Flor; but 
girls, sat Miss Livingstone, overturning piles } do you want to know what I came in for? Only 
of costly fabrics, and giving orders to the dress- , to tell you the news—I know it will surprise 
maker regarding the make and trimmings of} you as much as it did me, and all the rest of 
this or that robe, wrapper, or ball-dress. A }us—for I’ve just seen Mrs. Delancey, and she 
shadow of discontent was on her white fore- 3} knew nothing of it. What do you think?—the 
head, and her tone at times was sharper than ; artist has married Miss Stuart!” 
the ordinary code of lady-like courtesy war-; ‘‘Lindenwald!” 
ranted; for unrest was at her heart. ; Miss Livingstone’s face was slightly pale; but 
The schemes of the admiration-loving belle ; she had strong command over her feelings, and 
had not wholly prospered as she would have ; did not betray them, save by her exclamation 
desired them to. Really interested in, and as ; of surprise. 
much in love with, the artist Lindenwald, as} ‘‘Why, yes! And nobody knew of the en- 
her haughty, cold nature was capable of loving } gagement at all, unless it were the Hobarts and 
any man, she had not been able to enchain } ; Cheneys, the bride’s friends. They were mar- 
him to her side» Her elegance, her acknow- } ’ ried quietly last evening in St. Paul’s, and go 
ledged position as queen of fashion, had failed to New York, and perhaps by-and-hy to New- 
to win more than the ordinary courtesies which } port. We shall probably meet them there. They 
the true gentleman renders to all. In vain had 3 say that they sail for Europe in September. It 
he been an honored guest at select soirees, or $ was a brilliant match for that poor governess. 
musical matinees—in vain hada manceuvring 3 I wonder how she managed to secure him? I 
mamma and willing brother invited him to their } date it, Flor, from the day we saw them at the 
magnificent home, and brought him into con-; Atheneum; and you remember how constantly 
tact with the elegant Florence; he had not sur- } he scanned her face as they stood conversing. 
rendered. Well, she’s secured him, and there’ll be one 
Therefore was it, that, closeted with her} cavalier the less for us to frill our caps for. 
dress-makers, and busy with her outfit for } Who shall we see at Newport, I wonder? I’m 
Newport, whither the world of ‘her set” were} dying for a new seusation—somebody new. 
going, the belle and beauty wag doubly anxious ; Artists I never fancied—never could talk about 
for the elegance of the wardrobe which was to ; ‘the old masters,’ and ‘tone,’ and ‘coloring,’ 
act as a frame to the battery of charms, which § 3 with you and Mrs. Delancey, you know, Flor. 
she had determined to bring to bear upon the } ‘ But I must hasten! Only stepped in a moment 
artist until he surrendered, fully and uncondi- ; to give you the news. Will bid you good morn- 
tionally, her captive. Sing, and send you back to your dress-makers!” 
“This grenadine must be made with the full { and the lively, chatty Miss Vernon hurried 
overskirt—and the mull with the flounces trim- ; away, while Florence Livingstone went back to 
med with ruches—and the jaconets, and the ’ her fashions and jewels with a “broken dream, 
wrappers, Miss Eliwell, you will trim those as $ but not a broken heart,” since every one knows 
you did Miss Vernon’s last week; and the ball- that belles’ hearts do not break so easily. 
dress must be trimmed also with that Valen-; A month later, in the salons of Newport she 
eiennes. That goat’s hair—of course you know met the artist Lindenwald and his lovely bride. 
I want the shawl cape; and the others—well, I ; Not attired in richest silks, or decked in flash- 
leave those to your taste and skill!” and, toss- ; ing jewels, neither the cynosure of a crowd of 
ing the heap of dry-goods back upon the lounge ; fashionable admirers, walked the happy Ritie; 
and bed, she turned her attention to a casket of } but content to shine by the reflex of the light 
jewels just sent home. ’ which encireled her talented husband, and made 
‘*Miss Vernon is in the drawing-room!” said ; his converse sought by the highly cultivated 
the servant, at the door; and, laying down the } group one may always meet mixed with the 
oasket, Florence Livingstone descended to meet } crowd of pleasure-seekers, the fine gold blended 
her friend. } with the dross, she won golden opinions from all. 
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Spite of her disappointment in losing Linden- 3 in the person of a devoted lover, who bore her 
wald, whom she had loved as her superficial to a happy and elegant home in the brilliant 
nature was capable of, the wound was healed; city of Gotham, where she, too, shines the 
before Miss Livingstone left Newport, in the 3 queen of gayety and fashion. 
shape of a salve applied by a wealthy and; But, amid all the throng gathered there at 
titled European count, who surrendered to her 3 that resort ‘‘beside the sounding sea,” none 
queenly charms, and proffered to crown her} were happier than the young artist and his 
regal head with a coronet. It is almost need-; gentle and lovely bride; none were destined to 
less to add that Miss Florence Livingstone did 3 walk through life with a closer union of mind 
not refuse; and to-day the quandom belle of $ and heart than the judge’s daughter, sweet 
the old Trimountain City shines in a foreign : Ritie Stuart, and him who had once—the rag- 
court as a Countess, and costlier jewels than ; ged little newsboy—become the recipient of her 
pearls gleam from the rich folds of her banded 3 father’s bounty, the now talented and honored 
hair. ; man and artist, Lindenwald. 
Bella Vernon also ‘‘met her fate’’ at Newport 3 





THE LAST HYMN. 
BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


“THERE everlasting Spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers.” 
So sang she, one December night, 
In this Wintry world of ours. 


Then why did all the buried Past 
Rise, death-white, at the sound? 


“There God the Son forever reigns,” 
She sang with joyous trill; 

Yet there was something in the strains 
That made my heart stand still. 


The lamp-light slumbered in the room; 
Without, the storm beat cold; 

Her rich voice melted through the gloom 
Like waves of liquid gold. 


Heard by an inner sense alone, 
Through all that hymn of faith 

A low and solemn undertone, 
Kept ever saying, “Death.” 


As a proud eagle upward floats, 
So rose the grand old hymn; 
Yet somewhere in its triumph-notes 


, for t ‘ 
A snegpact oy Ge. Now, for the fireside’s flickering light, 


We have the Summer moon, 
And sad December, dreary white, 
Has blossomed into June. 


Her words went up the shining track 
Toward Heaven's resplendent bowers, 
And yet they led my spirit back 
To childhood’s faded hours. 


’T was of the Future, calm and vast, 
That melody profound; 


Now we can hear the robin’s strain 
And the soft sound of showers, 
But she will never sing again 
In this weary world of ours. 
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LYRICS. 
BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 


THov’rt growing weary, heart! 
Weary of all in life; 

I feel a dull, dead pain 
Piercing thee like a knife. 


The mad storm beats the window-pane, 
The night is black and wild; 

The snow, upon the ghastly street, 
In swelling drifts is piled. 


We'll draw the curtain o’er the pane, 
And stir the blazing coals, 

And in the sunshine of our hearts 
We'll bless each other’s souls; 


Only a score of years— 
Only the early noon— 
Still in thy red youth, heart, 
Why faintest thou so soon? 


Autumn has struck the leaves 
Dead with his crimson dart; 
All earth is fain to rest 
Go to thy slumber, heart. 


Thy calm blue eyes shall be my day— 
Serene with love and light— 

And in the music of thy voice, 
I'll lose the stormy night. 
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ANTECEDENTS. 
BY MRS. H. M. L. WARNER. 


“THERE goes that two shilling delaine again! ; millionaire, as though he couldn’t tell the differ- 
I declare, the sight of it makes me nervous,” ; ence between delf ware and porcelain. Speak- 
exclaimed Sylvia Harrington, as a lithe, grace-; ing of porcelain, if little Mary Seaton isn’t the 
ful figure, in a Shaker sun-bonnet, and dark ; real article, I never saw it.” ‘Then you have 
delaine dress, passed up the street; the fair, called on her?” questioned Sylvia, hesitatingly. 
refined face, and graceful carriage would have ; «Yes, indeed!” replied her vivacious visitor; 
arrested the attention of a pre-occupied, or even 3 3 «I did myself that pleasure at a very early day, 
vulgar beholder. ‘Is it the delaine dress, or 3 3 3 and those who are tardy in cultivating her ac- 
the fine figure of the wearer that disturbs you, $ quaintance will be losers, I assure you; her 
sis?” queried her brother, watching until the } manners are so polished; her mind so well cul- 
last glimpse of the anathematized garment dis- ; tivated; and yet she is so unconscious of her 
appeared around the corner. Sylvia colored to} own superiority, I think her an acquisition 
the temples, but replied deprecatingly, “I do} which our village decidedly needs.” Sylvia 
not think her handsome at all, though I dare § listened to all this torrent of praise, without 
say many would, I have no fancy for such tiny } comment, a very praiseworthy thing inasmuch 
folks myself,” and.she glanced complacently at as her unruly member was burning to vent its 
the well-developed figure and really pretty face ; spleen on this particular object of her dislike; 
reflected in the mirror opposite. ‘You do very § ‘but Sylvia was very politic, and knew that 
well, sis,” said Charles, nodding his head ap- ; 3 whatever she might say, the motive would be 
probatively, ‘‘very well for a Juno, but give me } entirely transparent to Nelly Stephens, besides 


a Hebe; Slocum admires tiny, fairy folk too.” that young lady was a privileged person in 


Sylvia’s face grew carnation now. ‘Yes,” she} Clintonville. Indeed Squire Stephens was the 
replied, with marked emphasis, ‘‘no doubt that § village autocrat, and all the Clintonians arose 
is why Nelly Stephens is his favorite; people to do him honor, and not even one Mordecai 
say they are quite intimate.” .It went home. sat at the king’s gate. He was one of the 
Each had coined @ story to give the other un- {few who dared to refer to their origin, and 
easiness, and each had been favored with suc- g openly acknowledge, or, boasted rather, of 
cess. ’ having rung the bell, put the sebool room in 

“Good morning!” exclaimed, at this instant, } order for his tuition, sawed woédfor his board, 
a healthy, musical voice at the door. ‘Speak : and read Blackstone by firelight, until he had 
of angels, and one sees their wings,” quoted $ by sturdy perseverance grown to be one of the 
Sylvia, hastening forward to welcome Nelly S wealthiest, as well as most influential men in 
Stephens, while Charles stood biting his lip, ‘ in this little village, where he came an early 
and looking irresistibly comical. $ pioneer. 

After the usual host of nothings were ex-: Clintonville was a type of most Western vil- 
hausted, Sylvia suddenly demanded, “Are you} lages: having representatives from nearly every 
going to the Gibsons’ party?” ‘I mean ‘fo try * state north of Mason’s and Dixon’s line; con- 
to get to go,” Nelly replied, assuming the man- ; taining some worth, and intelligence, with a 
ner and tone of the family alluded to, to the: shocking preponderance of ignorance and as- 
great amusement of her hearers. ‘Sally Ann ; sumption. 
declares she intends it to be the smartest } The young lady whose apparel had so tried 
chance of a party there has been this season.” } Miss Sylvia’s delicate nerves, was a late arrival, 
“Yes,” chimed in Sylvia, ‘‘young Markham, } ; having accompanied her brother (a practicing 
from Philadelphia, is to be there; she has se-} physician) and his wife from S , in Massa- 
cured his presence through the influence of Mr. ; chusetts. Mary Seaton had shocked the fasti- 
Godwin, (looking very conscious, ) as they were $ $dious Clintonians in many marvelous ways; 
fast friends, he tells me.” ‘By-the-way,” said; but the most trying of all was her plain dress; 
Nelly, laughing, ‘Sally Ann has decided on: ; S absolutely she had not appeared in silk since 
trying by power of her charms on this same; her advent among them, therefore she was 
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pronounced common by the mass on her first; ‘Oh! my!” exclaimed Sally Ann, running up 
appearance at church, though/the young ladies { to Nelly, ‘‘Mr. Markham has come, and he is 
observed the bearded portion of the congrega- the delightfullest man you ever seen. I seen 
tion stealing glances toward the choir, where { him in the hall, and knowed him in a minute, 
the accession of a clear soprano voice added ; § he looks so extinguished. It isn’t every one 
not a little to the erewhile inferior music. : S that has lived in Philadelphia.” ‘Oh! no,” 

Poor Miss Seaton was unmercifully dissected, ; replied Nelly, ‘‘Philadelphia would be obliged 
every time she appeared in public, but she re- : to extend its limits again if that were the case. 
mained unruffied as a silver lake in moonlight, ; But where is this lion?” ‘Mercy me!” ejacu- 
unconscious as a summer stream in a stilly $ lated poor Sally Ann, “he isn’t a lion, but a 
afternoon. Perhaps the thought may have pre- $ 3 S right amart-looking man. There he is talking 
sented itself that the people were wanting in} with your father. I reckon your father don’t 
that cordiality and kindness due to strangers, ; have a chance to talk with such a man every 
and were at no pains to render her coming ; day. _ 
among them pleasant and agreeable. If such} The assembly was getting mixed up and social, 
a thought was born in her mind it expired $ : when Nelly ran up to Sylvia with an impetuous 
without utterance, and to all appearance she } gesture, exclaiming, ‘‘Miss Gibson tells me that 
was tranquil and happy. 3 you declined attending the party, if Miss Sea- 

No doubt she felt this neglect, for society is} ton’s name was among the invited. Please 
particularly desirable to youth, and few are so } enlighten me as to why my favorite cann0t be 
exclusive as to wish to live entirely apart from 3 allowed to appear in your august presence?” 
the world. As yet none had called, except Nelly “T decline mingling with peopleuntil I know 
Stephens, and they were so mutually charmed $ ; something of their antecedents,” Sylvia re- 
with each other, that each looked for much en-} sponded, with some hauteur. “Fudge!” eja- 
joyment in future companionship. 3 culated Nelly, contemptwously. ‘Antecedents 

It was late in October, and the first party of; sindeed! What is our society made up of, with 
the season was about to come off. The Gibsons ; its odor of codfish, tallow, and candles? Ante- 
were a vulgar family, having grown suddenly ; cedents indeed!” and Nelly shrugged her pretty 
rich from a rise in the market value of land. 3 shoulders with ineffable disgust. 

Of course their chief aim was to snub their less 3 ‘Are you so very exclusive, ladies?” ques- 
fortunate neighbors, and make a vulgar show. 3} tioned a voice at their elbow. ‘I am fortunate 

They ignored all but. the most fashionably ¢ in having brought my credentials, for I should 
dressed people, and had a most excruciating § have regretted losing the ae this evening’s 
knack of murdering the king’s English. There $ ; reception has afforded me.” ‘Gentlemen are 
were three marriageable daughters, all possess- 3 3 never excluded, Mr. Markham,” Nelly replied, 
ing a certain puffy, blowzy sort of beauty, and ; with lingering scorn in her tone and manner, 
they expanded their crinoline, and lifted their ; ‘all are admitted from a ci devant boot-black 
silk skirts after the most approved style, even at : or barber up to the real gentleman. Mary Sea- 
the risk of revealing number eight gaiters and $ ton has the effrontery to be intelligent, pretty, 
appendages to match. The acme of all their : and well-bred, how then can we patronize her? 
petty hopes was to outrival Nelly Stephens. $ ’ We should organize a deputation and send to 
Now Nelly cared nothing about dress; she had; S——, to ascertain her real position, and 
been well dressed from a child. She could re- 3 whether she is entitled to our consideration.” 
member pitying the little Gibsons with their bare $ ‘‘Is it possible that the young lady, whose 
feet and unkemmed locks: but not so heartily } right to enter your society is questioned, can 
as she pitied them now in their peacock dresses s be Mary Seaton of Massachusetts?” exclaimed 
and rainbow bonnets; while they, poor things, } Mr. Markham. “Certainly,” Nelly replied; “do 
imagined they were looking “right smart,” and } you know her?” “I met her many times during 
that the great world at Clintonville regarded ; last winter in Washington.” ‘“‘In Washington!” 
them with enviously admiring eyes. 3 repeated Sylvia, aghast. ‘Her uncle is a mem- 

The night of the party arrived, and with it a; ber of Congress, and she is his favorite niece,” 
bevy of curls, braids, and whiskers; every one N continued Mr. Markham. ‘Miss Seaton’s so- 
invited eamé, for no none objected to the ices, ; ciety’ was solicited by all the elite: she was the 
confectionery, and good wines they were sure } acknowledged belle in spite ef her modest de- 
of tasting at the Gibsons; even if their tables § portment and unaffected manners.” 
were loaded with everything common, Proper } Nelly’s eyes fairly danced with malicious 
and improper. * pleasure as she turned them full upon Sylvia. 
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‘*She dresses so plainly,” deprecated that young , will answer our purpose to state that there were 
lady, ‘‘and then she washes her own muslins.” } no protestationsymo falling down on the knees, 
‘Miss Seaton has a fine property in her own} no tears shed: in fact, none of the proper and 
right,” said Markham, ‘‘but the income is chiefly ; becoming things which are said to occur at this 
used in educating two orphan nephews now at: interesting period; but when they separated, 
Cambridge. If she washes her muslins well,” ; an hour later, each looked pleased and happy. 
he continued, after a pause, ‘‘I suppose that is ; ‘ They were married unostentatiously, and the 
laudable too.” ; * bride’s attire was faultless at church the Sab- 
Mr. Markham was marvelously abstracted bath before her departure; and many who 
the remainder of the evening, and retired early. ; had previously ignored her existence crowded 
‘Here I had decided,” he soliloquized, on his} around to receive introductions and offer con- 
way to his hotel, ‘‘on transacting my business 3 gratulations. 
with as much dispatch as possible, and hurry- 3 In the closing paragraph of a letter ad- 
ing to Massachusetts to learn my fate from her } > dressed to Mrs. Mary Markham, Nelly chides 
own lips, and providentially I am in the same } * her friend’s husband in this wise: 
village with her, and my heart fails me. She } “Why didn’t that naughty worser half of 
was always so self-possessed, I have nothing to } } yours reveal that Slocum Godwin was nothing 
hope for. But be brave, foolish heart, there is } but his barber in Philadelphia? The fact never 
nothing like effort.” ’ reached Sylvia’s ears until she had been Mrs. 
Mary was startled next morning by a rap at Godwin one week; then she did the tragic beau- 
a very unseasonable hour. She opened the tifully. I felt sorry for her; but father says 
door in the anathematized delaine, with her} ; they are equally yoked, why should not a bar- 
hair pushed smoothly off her brow, looking just § : ber consort with the daughter of a journeyman 
the lady she always did. In half an hour there } tailor? (low be it spoken, but that was Dr. Har- 
was a satisfactory understanding. It is quite; rington’s former employment.) So much for 
superfluous to put the interview into words. It‘ antecedents. Yours, Ne.iy STEPHENS. 
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REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR. 





BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 





Now in Life’s bright, shining morning— 3 Let us make a dedication 

Now in childhood’s sunny hours, 3 Of our spirits to the Lord, 
When the vernal Spring’s adorning 3 Through a daily meditation 

Ev’ry pleasant way with flow’rs; 3 O’er the pages of “His Word.” 
While the “evil days” are banished, $ 

While our hearts are free from cares, : “a = "% cig a gamma 
And their tablets yet untarnished é Each homens on blessed ‘aes 

Ry the Sagen-marks of yours. : Of an endless life above. 
While our skies are still unclouded, $ Now, in youth’s bright, sunny morning— 

While our hopes are full of light, : Now, when Spring is in her prime, 
Ere these pleasant paths are shrouded N Spirit voices whisper warning, 

In the mystic veil of night; : “ Now is the accepted time!” 
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OUR OLD ROOF TREE. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





Ah me! those loving eyes are dim . 
Beneath the valley's drifting leaves; 
And gloom and darkness fold their wihgs 
Around the mossy. brooding eaves. 
Yet this still hour the light of years 
Gleams through the shadowy lens of even, 
And gilds my dear old Eden home— 
Type of my fairer home in Heaven. 


Dear hallowed shade! thy name recalls 
Sweet glimpses of the nameless charms 
Of golden hours, when I reposed 
Beneath thy kindly sheltering arms. 
A vision of a dear, soft hand 
Lain on my head in mute caress; 
And loving eyes, whose depths revealed 
Such wells of holy tenderness, 
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BY CATHABINE F. WILLIAMS, 





I cannot say I was exactly pleased when the § ¢ care for his profession, became a country mer- 
rumor first reached me that my brother Frederic $ chant, and settled down into a quiet, thought- 
was attentive to Helen North. In the first place, $ ful, indolent man. There must have been a 
I thought we were happy enough as we were; I 3 radical defect in him, I knew, or Adele Bonne- 
could not see that the house wanted another vard’s heartlessness could never have wrought 
mistress, or we another companion; and, in the $ such a change; but I did not love her any better 
second, she was not at all the girl I should have $ : for that. I grew used, in time, to the loss of all 
chosen for him. I knew no harm of her; she § $ my brilliant hopes of him, and looked forward 
was g nice, pretty little thing enough, but the $ to our spending together a tranquil, yet not joy- 
last person I should have thought likely to at- less, old-maid and bachelor existence. Upon this 
tract or interest him. ; anticipation the news of his attachment broke, 

I was many years older than my brother; our $ as I have said, unpleasantly. I saw, at once, a 
parents were long dead, and I had filled toward ? dozen excellent reasons why we were better off 
him almost a mother’s place. We lived about $ as we were, and felt almost vexed with Frederic 
a mile from the little country town in which his $ for taking a step so entirely unnecessary and 
“store” was situated, on a large farm, amply ; out-of-the-way. However, I am not quite des- 
stocked and in admirable order. We were well- } : titute either of good feeling or common sense, 
to-do in the world, and even considered rich i in § 3so that after the first surprise was over, I be- 
that simple neighborhood. Our house was bet- : ; gan to see that it was not so very out-of-the- 
ter furnished than most of those about us; we: way; for he was but twenty-nine, after all, and 
had pictures, plenty of books, and a piano; also, : if it would contribute to his happiness it was 
we used silver forks, and I had a handsome ; not unnecessary. After a time, I actually found 
diamond ring. Frederic was a man of leisure; } myself taking considerable pleasure in the 
his attendance at the store was merely nominal, ; thought of it, and dropping little jesting hints 
as the excellent head clerk and his two subordi- $ to Frederic when he came home late of an even- 
nates were fully equal to the work of the estab- § ing. He commonly received them without much 
lishment. Mr. Vincent’s part of the labor con- } demonstration; but, one night, a beautiful moon- 
stituted mostly in sitting two or three hours a : light night in September, I saw, as I opened the 
day under the awning in summer, or near the } door, that he had news for me. I waited a few 
stove in winter, reading such books and papers ; minutes and then opened the conference. 
as suited him, or chatting with neighbors who; ‘‘Something has happened?” I asked. ~ 
dropped in about the news of the day. Athome;$ ‘Yes, dear,” he said, putting his arm around 
he worked a little in the garden, sawed wood } ;me, and kissing my forehead, kindly, ‘‘some- 
for his health’s sake; read to me, or listened to } : thing has happened. My fate is decided, Mar- 
my music. More rarely he went out with gun } ; garet.” 
or fishing-tackle for a day’s sport. Once I had } ‘How short a distance we can see ahead! He 
cherished high hopes of Frederic. His natural ; ® had thought it decided when Adele rejected him; 
gifts were fine, and his youth gave promise of a he was sure now that, as regarded the heart, 
useful and honored life. But a great disap+ ; all was settled, his life’s work done. We were 
pointment early crushed his ambition: ‘a beauti-$ silent awhile; thoughts of the past made me 
ful, unscrupulous woman played with his heart ; serious, and little disposed for conversation, 
to gratify her vanity, and cast him aside for a} and he probably felt as I did. 

richer suitor. Most men would have risen su-$ ‘‘You don’t congratulate me,” he said, at 
perior to such a grief, but Frederic’s character : length, with a smile. “Do you disapprove, 
was wanting in strength and resolution. He er 

made no complaint or comment, even to me,} ‘Oh! no,” I said, eagerly. ‘I am sorry, 
when the truth was forced upon him; but, from : indeed, if my silence has led you to think so. 
that hour, his spirit seemed to have lost all} Every one tells me she is a sweet girl, and I 
elasticity and joyousness. He gave up all‘ love her already for your sake. a this 
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evening brought back so forcibly another es ; sto i ry ‘Tt was flattering, cttice, ¢ that 
seven years ago. Oh! how we were deceived } such desire for my society was manifested. One 
in that woman!” ‘ precaution I took: knowing that the dislikes 
A moment’s agitation crossed his face. ‘We and disagreements of women often hinge on 
have done with her,” he said, quietly. ; little trifles of domestic management, I with- 
**You are sure, Fred; entirely sure? You 80 § ’ drew from the housekeeper’s realm, insisted 
care for Helen that no remembrance of Adele } ;on paying a certain sum for my board, and 
will ever come to make the love you lost seem} having no jurisdiction out of my own room. 
fairer and dearer than what you possess?” Moreover I decided with myself that, on the 
“I think so, Margaret,” he answered, speak- $ first symptoms of any coolness, anything that 
ing slowly; ‘I truly believe it. It were a sin; pointed toward future discord, I would go; not 
otherwise to take Helen to my heart. The love wait for open trouble, but just quietly withdraw, 
I feel for her is unlike what I once felt; dif- } with some good excuse, to a home of my own. 
ferent as the cheerful fire, which men light on } : It was almost a pity that so many wise plan- 
their hearths and sit around, is from the fierce ; ; nings and cogitations were expended for nought. 
conflagration bearing destruction in its path. ; When we had been together six months I felt 
She is good, Margaret, far better than I de- $ myself a thorough fixture, and thought no more 
serve. God grant I may make her happy.” ; ¢ of taking myself off than the barns or the fences 
“Amen!” I said. ‘And as your welfare is a : would have done. I found life pleasanter than 
little to be thought of, too, I say also, may she} it had been since my first youth, for I had a 
make you happy,” and after that we sat up till ; : constant companion, cheerful, gentle, and affec- 
one o’clock talking over the matter. :tionate. We made cake together of mornings: 
There was no great delay about the wedding. : she rubbing the butter and sugar; I beating the 
Helen was an orphan, and the relatives with ; eggs. We sewed together in the afternoon, or 
whom she lived made no useless ceremony in : read aloud, or took long, pleasant walks; and 
parting with her. Three months from the } we interlarded these pursuits with talks on every 
night just mentioned they were married, in pre- 3 imaginable subject: serious, pathetic, gay, pro- 
sence of the ‘‘assembled wealth and fashion” of ; found. I took care to leave her plenty of time 
the place, and, after the usual journey, returned $ with Frederic. I did not wish her to feel me 
home to me. I say to me, for I was still there, § an interruption to the enjoyment of his society, 
though feeling myself somewhat. of a stranger } and I don’t think she ever did. ll the little 
and sojourner. When the marriage was first é misgivings I had at first lest he did not love her 
contemplated, I wished to take what was mine { well enough soon passed away. She was the 
and retire to some small dwelling of my own, } light, the crown of his life, and I doubted not 
but Frederic and Helen strenuously opposed the ; that the ghost of his dead attachment was finally 
plan. I was called strange, absurd, and finally $ laid. 
unkind, What could induce me to suchastep?$ I have said nothing, so far, of their appear- 
Thus accused and urged I gave my reasons. ; ance. Frederic was tall, and slight, with a pale 
“T have been mistress here a long time, face, and dark, clear eyes. His manners were 
Nelly,” I said; ‘and you might feel delicate $ singularly reserved, yet gentle; he said little in 
about taking your rightful place if I remained; } society, but was a charming companion in his 
perhaps I might even be hurt at finding myself 3 own home. He had read a great deal, and all 
superseded. We have a real affection for each } his tastes were studious and intellectual. The 
other now, or it seems so; but ys : opposite of all this was Nelly. She did not care 
“But you think we had not better put it to; for reading, beyond an occasional poem or 
the test,” she answered, laughing, , 3story, though she held Frederic’s attainments 
“Not quite that; but you know it is always 3 Sin prefoundest reverence. She was an exqui- 
said that it is not well for people to live to- § $ site little housekeeper, dressed herself to per- 
gether in the way you propose. It would be bet- 3 fection, and had a temper bright and sweet as 
ter for us to begin with having separate estab- $ : May sunshine. She was very pretty, too: fair, 
lishments than by-and-by to regret that we had § $ rose-cheeked, blue-eyed, short, plump; if she 
not done so. If the experiment of living to- : had a personal defect it might be in her shape: 
gether failed, it would be awkward and painful : she was perhaps a trifle “‘dumpy.” But this 
to make a change. We had better not run the $ was rather a merit in my eyes, for I was very 
risk.” 3 thin myself, and being frequently told of it, as 
Against the decision Nelly protested eagerly, S all such people are, had come to regard lack of 
and after awhile I gave up my better judgment 3 flesh as the one crying sin against beauty. 
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It was about two years after their marriage [ ssestve homage from the other sex, must have 
that Adele Bonnevard—or Adele Fisher, as she ; been mortified by his stiff demeanor, It must 
was now, having taken that euphonious name } have seemed to her like an accusation on ac- 
at the same time with the old gentleman who } count of matters which she had ceased to con- 
bore it—came to live in our neighborhood. ; sider of any import; no wonder she was glad 
What brought them there I never could divine, to overcome such a foolish resentment. So I 
unless it was our evil star, for there was no $ reasoned: like an admirable judge of human 
special attraction of scenery or society to ac- per as I was. 
count for it. However it was, they came,: I had never seen Frederic in his best days 
bought the handsomest place in the village, } more animated or brilliant than he now became 
and altered, added, repaired, and refurnished } under the potent charm of Adele’s presence. 
it to an extent that made all Newton open its } The old fire flashed from his eyes, his conver- 
eyes with wonder. Mrs. Fisher was soon the : sation became again that mingling of wit, and 
great lady of the place, her dress the model } playfulness, and feeling, which I used to think 
ef style, her entertainments the most elegant,}so unapproachable. If it had not been for 
her manners the most admired. Every one , Nelly’s little form at hand, I could have fan- 
knows how it is when a rich, gay, beautiful ‘ cied that the last eight or nine years were a 
woman comes into a quiet little country town. * dream. I sat and listened delightedly to their 
Her husband, of an age amply sufficient to have words; Adele knew so well how to draw him 
made him her grandfather, seemed to allow her : out, their minds were so congenial. It seemed 
perfect liberty, and to be very proud of her i they, too, had not so entirely forgotten the 
beauty and talents. She had both, and in no ’ past; for by-and-by it was, “Do you remem- 
small degree. I expected to find her altered in ; ber?” and “I am sure you recollect,” in refer- 
the years since we had met; but, if there were a: $ ence to some old scene or association. I smiled 
change, it was for the better, and added only to } : to myself occasionally, amused to think of the 
the dignity and grace which were her charac- ; ‘contrast between then and now; the two lovers 
teristics. so little changed in mind or person, but so 

We had some consultation at home when the 3 thoroughly altered at heart; Frederic reposing 
Fishers first came as to whether we should call $on the pure, sincere affection of our Nelly; 
or not. I considered Adele a heartless and } Adele given up to the world and its vanities. 
wicked woman, for I have not the habit of re-} Perhaps these evening conversations took, 
garding unprincipled coquetry as the delightful : sometimes, too much the form of a dialogue; 
weakness some consider it; I gave my vote, i but if ever I began to think so, Adele, with ad- 
therefore, for a system of non-intercourse. ; mirable tact, dispelled the feeling. She would 
Frederie was indifferent, but Nelly, urged per- } : ‘ come to where Nelly sat, interest herself in the 
haps by a fatal curiosity to behold this early § ‘ child’s work, tell her of pretty things she had 
idol of her husband’s heart, was much in favor $ ‘seen, and offer her patterns. Sometimes she 
of shee ey the acquaintance. Calls were ex- | played for us; occasionally she sang. I don’t 
changed, then invitations, and by degrees Mrs. } know much of music, but I have heard those 
Fisher became our very frequent visitor. I {who did say she was a very accomplished per- 
liked to see her, spite of my knowledge of her } former. I know that when she played, the old 
previous history; she had a wonderful power ; piano became by turns warlike and fierce, ten- 
of charming, when she chose. Nelly was all \ der and pathetic; its tones ran now liquid as 
enthusiasm for her great beauty and rare ac- : some little brook; then they changed to sadness, 
complishments. I watched Frederic narrowly § ; wailing, entreaty. I could hear all those things 
when they first met; he turned, I thought, a3 while her white hands were flying over the keys. 
shade paler, but greeted her with his usual : ; : And when she sang, the rich velvety sound filled 
courteous, yet distant manner. It was not till 3 our little parlor like the perfume from a vase of 
we had known her some months, and she had } flowers. You may guess such music was a treat 
become almost an intimate of the family, that ; to us, for I played only dancing tunes—Money 
his coldness thawed a little, and he began to { Musk, Paddy Carey, Haste to the Wedding, and 
treat her with something like friendliness. It} the like—while Nelly’s songs were all of the 
was plain that the change gratified her, that : simplest kind. I remember thinking, once or 
she had felt piqued by his poe Well, that twice, that Nelly never appeared to so poor ad- 
was natural enough, I thought; their early re- ; Vantage as when Adele was by. 
lation was a thing of the past and forgotten; ; After awhile my little sister ceased to say as 
& woman of her stamp, accustomed always to $ much in praise of Mrs. Fisher, was slower to 
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return her visits, and not, I fancied, so very } What has put such a notion in your little 
glad to see her at our own house. It puzzled 3 : head?” 

me somewhat, but one day I thought I had got; ‘*I am so ignorant of the things you care 
aclue. We were sitting together sewing; Adele ; for,” she answered. ‘‘I should be glad to learn 
had spent the previous evening with us, and { something of them.” 

Frederic and she had been reviving their old } “If that is all,” he said, carelessly, ‘‘there is 
love of German, and recalling numerous pas- enough for you in English; try Milton, Tenny- 
sages from Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, and a host : son, Shakspeare; almost any one, in fact. You 
of other writers. It was a feast they seemed 3 will find it much less troublesome,” and he went 
to enjoy very much, but Nelly and I, entirely 3 on reading his newspaper. Nelly urged the 
ignorant of those authors, hardly shared their { matter no farther, but I saw she was hurt, and 
delight. On this particular morning the young 3 felt very sorry for her. I wondered at Frederic’s 
wife was very thoughtful; she sewed in silence } manner; it was not like him; not like what Le 
for full half an hour. 3 had been a month ago, at least. I hinted as 

“Margaret,” said she, at last, “do you sup- : ? much to him when we were alone a few minutes 
pose I could learn German? Is it very hard?” 3 ; afterward. To my surprise he took the remon- 

«‘Yes, pretty hard, I believe, dear, though I$ S strance in very bad part. 
dare say you might learn if you really set about “It is very unpleasant, Margaret,” he said, 
it. But why should you trouble yourself with $ ‘‘to have every action watched, and to be called 
such a study? Better leave it to Mrs. Fisher, } to account for every word I speak.” 
who- seems to know it thoroughly, and shows a : pina you exaggerate a little?” I asked. 
familiar acquaintance with many books, which,} ‘‘No,” he answered, pettishly, “I am made 
judging by what I have heard of them, it would $ to feel every day and every hour that people’s 
be much more to her credit to be ignorant of.” {eyes are upon me. As for Nelly, it is a very 
Nelly made no reply. I thought, “Can she } foolish whim; the absurdity of wanting to learn 
possibly be jealous of Adele? Foolish little } German when she knows nothing at all of our 
thing!” I tried judiciously to ascertain this; ,own literature!” 
point, but Nelly was too deep for me. She be-: ‘It was not very kind of you to tell her so, 
trayed nothing, and I believed there was nothing : however,” I said. 
to betray. Idiot! as if she were likely to tell} ‘‘I can’t help it. She ought to be contented 
me ‘‘that her heart bled,” just as frankly as she with what I can give her. She ought not to 
might say she had cut her finger! 3 expect to monopolize every movement of my 

I have forgotten to mention one thing about $ $ mind, as well as ev ery throb of my heart!” 
her; the very intense and absorbing affection § «You are very unjust, Frederic.” 
she bore her husband. I have seen women who; ‘‘Just look at it candidly, Margaret, and you 
excelled my poor little sister in many things, } will see how it is. She cannot bear that I 
but never one that equaled her in the power of ? should have a little intelligent conversation now 
loving. Perhaps it might be that she had no ; and then, and hence this scheme to take up my 
near relatives to divert or dilute her regard; I § time and draw me away from Adele. The pre- 
can’t say. But she loved Frederic so much 3 posterousness—the utter preposterousness—of 
that he seemed truly a part of her being; his ; setting herself up as a rival to Adele!” 
comfort, his wishes, were always uppermost in} ‘‘I should be sorry indeed if she thought of 
her thoughts. The feeling showed itself, I must ; such a thing,” I said. “I should hope she had 
admit, in a variety of ways that a true heroine { a truer sense of aoe own value than to institute 
would never dream of; in preparing dishes any comparison.” 
which he liked, keeping his clothes in the best; ‘One would suppose so,” he answered, taking 
possible order, and even—horrible to relate!— my remark in a very different sense from what 
ironing his shirts and collars! She always did} I intended. ‘But it seems she has not,” he 
it, from a fancy that she made them look nicer } continued, after a moment’s pause. ‘‘She is 
than any one else could do. He had her whole ; jealous of Adele—Adele is made to feel it when 
heart; I could as soon have imagined Nelly dead : she comes here—the pleasure of her visits is 
at once as living apart from him. : : destroyed.” 

The idea of the German lessons was not ; ‘‘Let her stay away then,” I said, shortly. 
abandoned; she asked Frederic to teach her; a; ‘“‘But how do you know that such are Mirs. 
proposal which he- received with undisguised } Fisher's feelings?” No answer. ‘She has 
astonishment. told you so?” Not a word. ‘Oh! Frederic, 

‘Why, kitten,” said he, “what nonsense! ; Frederic,” I eried, “take care what you do. 
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There is something wrong here. You are; Then she covered her face; I think she was 
allowing an unprincipled woman too much in-} praying. 
fluence over you.” In the first surprise and horror, when we 
“Margaret,” he said, with more anger than} spoke more freely than afterward, I learned 
I had ever seen him manifest, ‘‘remember you § ’ that she had never reproached him, never made 
are in my house, and speaking of my friend. the least allusion to his interest in Adele. She 
No one shall be allowed to mention her name } had felt, indeed, a vague unhappiness, but that 
otherwise than with respect. I will leave you } was all, and she was beginning, like me, to be 
now, and trust that by to-morrow you will have § at ease again when the shock came. 
recovered your temper and your sense of pro- We stayed together, for each loved the other 
priety.”” He went to his own room, leaving me § the best of any in the world now that he was 
completely mystified. What had I said to cause } s gone. Our way of life was not much altered 
such a burst of passion? What had come over ; outwardly; we worked, and sewed, and walked 
Frederic? It couldn’t be intoxication, for he} as before; but the pleasant talks were over. 
never indulged in wine; nor sudden insanity; ’ Neither of us had spirits for much conversa- 
yet I knew not what else could account for his : tion. 
behavior. Perhaps Nelly was jealous; perhaps § % One Sunday evening we went out in the orch- 
she had vexed him with complaints and re- 3} ; ard, and sat upon a grassy slope beneath the 
proaches; but that was no excuse. I turned} trees. There was a brook, a mere thread, run- 
the matter over and over in my own mind, and 3 ning at the foot of the hill, and, in the stillness, 
gained neither light nor comfort in doing so. ; its little tinkle was distinctly heard; the beds 
A few days went by, and Mrs. Fisher came 3 of peppermint that grew on the other side 
to make us a parting call. She was going to ; filled the air with their homely, yet pleasant 
New York to spend some weeks with a friend. $ : fragrance. The sun was low, and all the 
I was so grateful to her for this timely absence, } heavens in a glory of rose and golden clouds. 
that I behaved with unusual cordiality, and : Nelly had been sitting quietly, apparently un- 
even kissed her for good-by. After she went, $ mindful of the beauty of the evening; but pre- 
things seemed to fall into much the old train; ; sently she lifted her eyes to the sky above, and 
though Frederic still treated me with cool po- $ $ 3 said, “It is very bright, Margaret; but how 
liteness. I began to fancy that he only resented 3 § dark the whole world looks to me!” 
my remarks as an interference in his private ¢ : You must not feel in that way,” I said, 
affairs, and mentally resolved to let the difficul- : 3 vehemently. ‘Oh! Nelly, it will never do! 
ties of my married friends alone in future. $ You must not let the sins of other people 
One evening, he did not come home from the ; shadow all your life. You are innocent; there 
store as usual; a boy brought us a note, saying ; must be ways in which you can be happy. 
that sudden business called him away, and that 3 3 Throw off all thought of that false, cruel pain; 
he would return in a few days. We waited 3 ¢ try to take an interest in another sort of life 
anxiously for farther news: but none came.’ than the one you have lost. You are young, 
You can guess what we heard next; Adele had$ you are capable of forming many new ties. 
disappeared from the residence of her friends. : Only cast behind you all thoughts of the past, 
A little time of horrible, heart-sick suspense, } and you may yet be happy.” 
and then the whole black truth came out. They She made no objection to my views; she only 
had gone to France together. lookod at me with such a sad and gentle smile. 
Oh! but that was a blow! I never suspected : ‘‘ Margaret,” she said, at length, “do you think 
it, never dreamed of it. I thought just as I} he will ever come back?” 
said, that he was allowing her too much in-$ ‘I don’t know,” I answered, hastily. ‘I 
fluence over him, and I dreaded lest Nelly were $ ; Shope not. I hope ke will never return to see 
uneasy about it. But I thank heaven that the; $ the misery he has caused.” 
suspicion of such a cruel, treacherous crime} ‘Don’t say so,” she pleaded. “I think of it 
never once entered my mind. $ every moment when I am awake. If I see any 
I can hardly describe to you how Nelly bore 3 one coming toward the house, or hear a foot- 
it. She was quiet, she made no outcry or; step at the door, I start, fancying that he has 
lamentation; it was never her habit to parade $ : come. Oh! he must, he will, I am sure; the 
her feelings. After a day or two, she went on $ feeling for her cannot last always; there will 
with every household care as usual; but some- 3 $ be a time when he will remember me, and how 
times she let fall her sewing for a moment, and 3 ; dearly I loved him!” 
clasped her hands with such a look of anguish! 3 Perhaps so; but, Nelly, you never would 
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receive him? You would never even speak to } of terrible suffering she gave birth to a dead in- 
a man who has used you so?” fant, and a little after breathed her last. I 
‘Dear Margaret;” she said, tearfully, ‘how ! could not believe it. She lay there so peaceful 
ean you be so harsh? Haven’t you a little love and smiling that I thought every moment she 
left for him when he used to be so dear to you? } must open her eyes and speak to me; but no! 
Oh! if he only came, how gladly I would receive ; she was gone. And though the doctor told me 
him; then, indeed, I might forget the past as : the cause of her death, and maintained that it 
you wish me to. Don’t be angry—he is my ; was purely physical, and liable to have hap- 
husband, you know—and—and—lI don’t know } pened under any circumstances, in my heart I 
how to tell you, Margaret—but he will be my accused Frederic and Adele as her murderers. 
baby’s father!” F 3 The funeral took place the third day after her 
Here was news indeed. I had congratulated death. Every one came from miles around to 
myself hitherto, so far as one may use the word { pay the last tribute of regard, for she had been 
with reference to so sad a business, that there i favorite always. She was lovelier in death 
were no children to learn hereafter the story of } than life, if that were possible, as she lay there 
their father’s sin and their mother’s suffering. j with the little baby in her arms. When, with 
Poor little Nelly had told no one. She could } many tears, we had looked our last, the coffin 
not bear to speak of it to Frederic while he was borne to its final resting-place, None of 
seemed so occupied with Adele. She had} our family was buried in the village church- 
waited in hope that the old confidence and 3 yard: all were laid in a little enclosure on our 
affection would be restored. After his depar- own land. It was a pretty spot, upon a gently 
ture she had kept the secret, fearing to add to sloping hill. There were some large elm trees 
my troubles by the knowledge of it. I do not in it, and a few pines, dark and solemn. The 
say that it affected me thus; I very soon per- ue brook I told you of before made a pleasant 
ceived how fortunate a circumstance it was. It} murmur in the air. Whether it were the asso- 
gave Nelly something to think about, something ; ciations of the place, I know not, but it had 


to do; it furnished her an interest in life, now always seemed to me that nowhere did the wind 


that her first and greatest interest was with- 3 rustle so peacefully among the leaves as here; 
drawn. Yet she did not tremble as I had hoped {no sunshine was so bright and soft as that 
to see her; she worked diligently at the little } which fell across the graves. Nelly and I had 
frocks and skirts, but she seldom smiled or in-} spent many an hour here, busy with our sew- 
dulged in fond anticipation of the time when } ing, and talking of such things as the scene 
the baby would be with us. Once or twice she } around suggested to a thoughtful mind. Thither 
spoke of things she would like to have me do, }we now bore her. As the clods fell on her 
in case she should not live. I could not bear } coffin, I heard all around me the sound of weep- 
to hear her talk in such a way. sing. I was not alone in my grief. But the 
“Ts anything the matter?” I inquired, anxi- ‘ one who should have mourned most deeply, 
ously. “‘Do, Nelly, have Dr. Burroughs. Don’t} where was he? Did no pang of remorse break 
neglect any precaution you can possibly take.” } upon his guilty pleasures as the faithful heart 
“T have‘ho ailment,” she answered. “I only } that loved him so was laid in its last, long 
feel so weary and discouraged. I’m afraid I} home? 
shall not live to see him, Margaret, unless he; At last all was over, and there was nothing 
comes very soon.” for me to do but to go back to the deserted 
I tried to cheer her, but her words made me } house and begin my lonely life. How lonely it 
uneasy. I knew it was the commonest thing in } was nobody can tell who has not gone through 
the world for people in such circumstances to a like experience, missing every hour and every- 
presage a fatal result, and that she was not a} where a dear, familiar face. And mingled with 
whit more likely to die because she expected ; my grief was the hard, bitter resentment against 
to; yet her pale cheek, her gentle, quiet man- ; those who had darkened my Nelly’s life with such 
ner distressed me almost beyond endurance. Ia sorrow. All the consolation I found was in 
called in Dr. Burroughs, but he found no bad ’ paying such marks of regard to her memory as 
symptoms, and when I spoke of her presenti- } affection could suggest. I had her portrait 
ment it only amused him, ‘That is nothing,” } painted from a daguerreotype, and the artist, a 
he said. ‘She will live to laugh at it her- ; skillful one, produced an admirable likeness. I 
self.” placed a monument in the burying-ground, tell- 
So time went on, and at last the day came— } ing her name and age. I had a lock of her fair 
the fatel day for my poor Nelly. After hours } hair framed ina pin and wore it always. But how 
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cold and empty was all the comfort I gained ; I flung open wide the gate, and, passing among 
from these things! If the baby had but lived! } the graves, stood by Nelly’s tomb. 

That would have been a dear, perpetual remem- “There she is!” I said. ‘There, where your 
brancer of her. ’ wickedness brought her! Seed what you like, 

In looking through her drawers one day, pre- ‘ she cannot hear you now.’ 
paratory to making some disposition of her} Was I cruel? Perhaps so—my thoughts were 
clothing, as she had wished me to do in case {all of her. I did not stop to consider his feel- 
she did not live, I came upon a letter addressed { ings. But my heart softened to him when I 
to me, and enclosing one for Frederic. It was} beheld his terrible surprise, his overmastering 
written the week before she died, and spoke of ; sorrow. For he had never heard of her death, 
her death as she had never done to me in per- } and when I bade him come, supposed he was to 
son, knowing how it troubled me. She ex- meet the living Nelly and plead his cause with 
pressed her resignation, her unfaltering hope her. Well I knew how she would have met 
of another and a better life. She would have j him! But instead of the warm embrace, the 
been glad, for her baby’s sake, to remain on : ready pardon, he found only a green mound, 
earth, but she felt it was not to be, and she } \ through whose sods no voice of love or forgive- 
confided the little one to my care, knowing that } ; ? ness could ever pierce. 
I would be a tender mother to it. The last ; $ Iwatched him awhile in the frantic outburst 

words were of Frederic, begging me to forgive ; ; of his grief, and then returned to the house, 
him, conjuring me to receive him kindly, if ever leaving him alone with the dead. I sat down 
he should return. And she believed he would; ; again by the window, mechanically taking up 
she had too much faith in the mercy of God to { my work while I pondered what should be done. 
believe it possible that he should not, some day, Gradually the hard, resentful feeling passed 
forsake the paths of sin and come back to his } from my mind; I recalled Nelly’s entreaty, and 
home and its duties. } was willing, for her sake, to pardon the de- 

I suppose it was very wrong, but when I read § $ stroyer of her happiness. I went up stairs and 
this letter, and remembered all the dear child $ and took the letters from the bureau-drawer; 
had suffered, in finding herself deceived and de- } the day she had foreseen was come at last! He 
serted, I was farther than ever from forgiving 3 had returned; and, as I gave him her dying 
the cause of it. words, I endeavored to fulfill her prayers. 

A year passed by in solitude and sadness. It was long ere Frederic was composed enough 
One day, late in October, I was sitting by ; to give me the history of the pust two years; 
the window sewing, as was my wont, when I} then I learned that old story, old as our race, 
heard a ring at the front door. I waited a mo- ; ’ of temptation and crime, of disappointment and 
ment for Annie to answer the summons; then } ; disgust. Very soon he had wearied of Adele, 
thought I might as well go myself. I opened} : and longed for the pure love of his wife; yet he 
the door, expeeting to see some friend or neigh- } ’ had remained, bound by a sentiment of pity for 
bor, and Frederic stood before me! ; her, for whom he had destroyed the possibility 

I gazed at him a minute in a sort of stony } of any honorable or happy future. Adele, with- 
surprise; then the habitual bitterness arose in} out principle of any sort, exacting and fickle 
my mind, in her attachments, grew speedily weary of 

“So you have come at last!” I exclaimed, ‘him; and her great beauty rendering her still 
without moving, or making room for him to 3 attractive in the eyes of lawless love, she had 
enter, and fixing my eyes upon him with re- : captivated a man of rank and fortune, for whom 
proachful sternness. ‘she forsook him. Thus freed, his first thought 

“Yes, I have come,” he said. ‘It is late, I $ was to fly to the home and the wife of whom he 
know. But where is Nelly? I cannot rest till } had heard no tidings since he abandoned them. 
I have seen her.” $ He came in penitence, hoping much from Nelly’s 

“Nelly!” At that name a vision rose before } loving nature, yet feeling that he deserved the 
me of her patient life, her untimely death, and worst. Where he found her you already know. 
a hot, vindictive feeling filled my heart. ‘“‘You$ What tears he shed over her letter, and my 
want to see her?” I cried; ‘‘you have the $ recital of her sorrow and her death! One mark 
courage to ask it of me after all you have Sof that love, shown a little earlier, would have 
done? Well, it is a pity you should be re- \ brought such happiness to her poor heart! But 
fused—come,” and I passed swiftly from the $ it came, alas! too late. 
house: he following. Through the orchard 1} Too late, I mean for this world. Frederic 
led him, up the little slope to the burial-place; ‘lived but a few years after his return, but those 
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274 THE WITHERED ROSE. 
years were marked by the exercise of virtues , dared to hope that he had met her in that world 
to which he had once been a stranger. And } where the errors and the sufferings of this pre- 
when I laid him in the grave by Nelly’s side, I } sent life are remembered no more forever. 
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THE WITHERED ROSH. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Sitent she sits in her high-backed chair, 
A grandame withered and old, 

With faded eyes, and silvery hair, 
And white lips thin and cold. 


Her grandchild, fallen asleep at play, 
Reposes beside her chair, 

And the firelight falls with a crimson ray 
On his golden curls, and her Wintry hair. 


An ancient book, with silver clasp 
And gilding, faded and worn, 

Shakes like a leaf in her trembling grasp, 
Like a sere leaf left unshorn. 


And the faded eyes on the time-worn page 
Gaze wistfully and long, 

But its words not now her thoughts engage, 
They to memory’s store belong. 


A faded rose in the ancient book, 
A rose all withered and brown, 

Is all she sees in that long, fond look 
While the shadows gathor round. 


A tear swims awhile in the faded eye, 
Then glides down the wrinkled cheek, 

And the pale lips part in a gentle sigh 
From a heart subdued and meek. 


Not such quick tears as from young eyes gush, 
Bright and flecting as Summer rain, 

Nor such tumultuous sighs as rush 
From a heart unused to pain, 


But the slowly gathering drop that wells 
From a fountain almost dry, 


And the patient sigh that the worn heart swells 


At the thought of griefs gone by. 


The falling tear caught a ruddy gleam 
From the firclight’s dancing ray, 
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And sparkling bright in the rosy beam, 
On the withered rose it lay. 


And the faded eyes, through the ruby tear, 
In the twilight’s gathering gloom, 

Saw the floweret, withered many a year, 
Once more resume its bloom. 


And the shriveled petals their ashen hue 
Exchange for the tint it wore, 

When it blushed on the dear old bush that grew 
By the side of her father’s door. , 


From memory’s grasp life’s record slips, 
The dame is a merry girl once more, 

With the beaming eyes and rosy lips, 
And the careless heart of yore. 


And the love of her youth beside her stands, 
As manly as she is fair, 

And twines the rose with the silken bands 
Of her glossy, dark-brown hair. 


She sees him not, as she saw him last, 
With death’s seal on his marble brow, 

While his children’s tears with her own fell fast 
For the honored one laid low. 


The shades of night are falling fast 
In the silent, lonely room, 

And the fiames their fitful glances cast 
Through the swiftly gathering gloom; 


When her grandchild starts from his rosy dreams, 
And flings back his sunny hair, 

And laughs that his dear grandmamma seems 
Asleep in her high-backed chair. 


She heeds not his voice, and a dimpled hand 
On hers is vainly laid; 

She has joined her loved ones in the lan~ 
Where the roses never fade. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF «THE BURNHAMS OF BOSCAWEN PLAIN.” 


BY CLARA J. LEE. 


Tug tale is ended, and my thoughts fly onward, 
Renewed and quickened, loving friend, to thee; 
Serene and calm I seem to see thee moving, 
A living, breathing lesson unto me. 


As thine own pure and loving-hearted Anna 
Wert to the soul bereaved, and sad, and lone, 

So thou to me hast been in self-same sorrow, 
Calming and soothing with thy gentle tone. 


And when, as oft, the darkened clonds hang lowering, 


And life a burden seemed too hard to bear, 
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Thy love and trust have pierced the gloomy shadows, 
And showed me God’s own bow stjll mirrored there. 


Oh! friend, I cannot language forth the blessing, 
In all my sorrows, thou hast been to me: 

God has come nearer, and my soul been humbler, 
For words of peace and love which came from thee, 


If prayer of mine availeth aught in Heaven— 
If prayers of all who love thee shall descend 
Like gathering dews, then blessed shalt thou be 

Forevermore. God keep thee to the end! 





} 
MR. WASHINGTON’S STRAWBERRIES. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I map literally played out the end of fashion- On the following week, I had the title deeds 
able life. of Sprucewood in my possession; and I was as 

I had flirted a couple of months at Newport; $ busy as a bee selecting carpets, and furniture, 
ruralized through the sultry noons of August $ for my little rural Eden. The very first day of 
at Niagara; passed several weeks at Saratoga; § June saw me domiciled at Sprucewood. Mrs. 
and been two winters in New York ‘best so- $ Johns, my faithful old housekeeper, went with 
ciety.” And now, at the age of twenty, I was ; me, and three of the servants, besides Rose, my 
heartily ennuied. i own maid. 

If I had been blest with relatives it would; It was delightful at the cottage. So I con- 
have been different, but I had neither kith nor $ tinued to think for five whole days—while the 
kin in the wide world, except some English 3 excitement of looping up curtains and arrang- 
cousins on the other side of the water. My 3ing the furniture lasted—and then time began 
father had died five years previously; and my 3 to hang heavily on my hands. I wondered what 
mother’s eyes had seen death at the hour of my ; I should do next. I knew nobody in the vicinity ; 
birth. Therefore, was I alone in the land. 3 nobody knew me. I had no one to talk to, ex- 

Wealth in large abundance was mine—wealth ? cept Mrs. Johns, or Rose; and my good house- 
of stocks, houses, and real estate, but I do not § keeper’s conversation hinged on the best method 
think I was entirely content. I had friends by ; of preparing currant jelly; and poor Rosy’s 
the score, but they were summer butterflies, : whole stock of ideas related to the weather and 
and flattered me because I was the rich and the fashions. 
beautiful Isabel Richmond—not because they ; I tried to read, but everything was insipid, 
esteemed and loved me. sand I wondered what people wrote such silly 

If I might credit the assertions of my mous- $ stuff for. I wouldn’t confess that I was home- 
tached admirers, I was a rara avis among women. ; sick; it was no such thing! homesick for the 
I think, myself, that I was by no means as pretty } dust and smoke of New York! Humph! 
as one might be, and yet not nearly as ugly as$ But I was very lonesome. I would have given 
some persons whom I have seen. : anybody a warm welcome to Sprucewood—even 

In this, my twentieth summer, I took a new } my guondam shadow, Adolph Merriam, who in 
freak into my head. It was nothing more nor $ the city was my bete noir, would have been gra- 
less than the determination to spend one season, 3 ciously received. Poor Adolph had offered me 
at least, in quict. There was a cottage ornee, S his white hand, and ample fortune, six several 
situated several miles up the Hudson, for sale, $ times, and I could have listened to declaration 
and my mind was fixed on purchasing and fitting 3 No.7 at this desolate epoch of my life, without 
up that cottage for a country seat. My guar- 3 losing my patience. 
dian, a clever old gentleman, and my dead} My neighbors were few and far between; but 
father’s best friend, had always indulged me i there was one residence—or princely affair of 
in everything reasonable, and perhaps in some } white stone—not more than the eighth of a mile 
things unreasonable; for I was a little notional $ from Sprucewood. I admired its situation ex- 
and erratic in my ideas. S ceedingly—it was on a bold bluff overhanging 

At the first mention of my new project, he} the river, and back of the mansion stretched a 
opened wide his eyes, and removed his spec-} luxuriant forest of stately evergreens. There 
tacles to wipe away the imaginary moisture of § were wide, shady piazzas upheld by snowy pil- 
astonishment. But I persevered; I ealled him $ lars, which were twined by the sturdy creepers 
“dear Mr. Gray”—and wondered what I should 3 of the prairie rose—now in the full glory of 
have done without his nice counsel; got out my § crimson bloom—and the extensive grounds were 
embroidered handkerchief, and said some very } well kept, and planted with choice fruit trees. 
sentimental things, which completely melted the 3 Insensibly, I fell to watching the movements 
nice old gentleman, and after that I had it all g of the people at the White Grange, and fre- 
my own way. $ quently I saw the handsome carriage, with its 
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splendid puir of grays, driven up the long avenue § boy’s opinion of my neighbor. Pat was indig- 
to take the proprietor of all this grandeur out nant at the question, and directly proceeded to 
for an airing. inform, in his: rich Celtic brogue, that he and 
My curiosity was awakened, and a woman} Mr. Washington had ‘fell out.” It happened 
with her curiosity active is not likely to get fin this wise: 
very “blue.” I soon learned the name of the} Mr. Washington particularly prided himself 
gentleman at the Grange; and ere long I recog-$ on his fine fruits and shrubbery. A little dis- 
nized him in the tall, dignified personage that ; tance from the Grange was a valuable clover 


walked past Sprucewood occasionally of plea-3 field, now in full blossom, and this same field 


sant mornings. That walked past without once ; was noted for the delicious strawberries which 
lifting his eyes to the window, where I trifled : were hidden in the grass. Mr. Washington had 
away the time with my embroidery! Guy never prohibited any one from gathering as 
Washington was, undeniably, a handsome man. } many of the berries as they chose, though by 
He had both grace and dignity of carriage— his generosity he generally had his crop of hay 
though the balance on the side of dignity was } ruined for the season. A week previously, Pat 
rather the heavier. I watched for him morning} had gone to the field with his tin pail, and 
after morning, and every time that I saw his } secured the best of the fruit for the nearest 
tall form glide by, the strange desire seized me} market. Mr. Washington had come that way 
to know how Mr. Washington would look “off § while the lad was thus engaged, and had offered 
his dignity”—if indeed he ever left the regal} no objection to his proceedings, but had cau- 
pedestal. tioned him against getting over the fence into 
I wished, most devoutly, that he would trip} the bed of fine berries which he had cultivated 
his foot against a stone; or that the saucy wind ; with great care and expense. But we all know 
would bear away his hat; or a snarling dog} that forbidden fruit is sweet, and Pat could not 
would give him a gratuitous serenade: in short, } Withstand the temptation which seized him to 
that anything might happen which would place 3 tickle his palate with some of the famous “‘seed- 
this haughty Mr. Guy Washington in a ridicu-} lings.” So seizing his opportunity while Mr. 
lous position. § Washington had gone to ride, he scaled the pal- 
I have told you that I was notional, and this : ing, and commenced filling his pail with the fine 
was one of my notions. \ fruit. The owner returned home before Pat had 
From indulgence, this desire became irresisti-} calculated he would, and, consequently, poor 
ble. I could hardly sleep for insatiate longing : Pat was caught in the pilfering operation. Mr. 
to see this proud, handsome fellow reduced to { Washington suffered him to depart unmolested; 
the vulgarities of other men—carrying bundles, 3 but he had abused his confidence, the gentleman 
scolding office boys, and getting knocked into 3 said, and he could never trust him again. If he 
the gutter by passing omnibusses. But as if de- : found him, after that, in his field, he should 
fying the common fate, Mr. Washington walked 3 certainly force him to leave; and straightway 
by every morning erect and dignified as ever. {he posted up a notice on the gate, forbidding 
Even a rapid shower failed to disconcert him. $ all persons from gathering strawberries on his 
I saw him exposed to a perfect tempest of wind ; premises, under penalty of the law provided for 
and rain; and I here assert that his linen coat } such offenders! 
and pants, so far from clinging to him like those } Instantly a scheme was formed in my fertile 
of other men, when wetted, stood out glossy, { brain. 
s 
3 
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elastic, and firm, as though nothing had hap-} ‘‘ Pat!” [ said, quickly, ‘‘lend me your jacket 
pened! ; and hat for a couple of hours, and I will pay 
Still I did not relinquish the faint hope which } you well for the inconvenience of going bare- 
I had that something would turn up to satisfy } headed. And take this an evidence of my good 
my desire. And fortune favored me, as she } intention”—I tossed him a bright silver dollar. 
ever does the brave and undespairing. : His dull eyes flew wide open with astonishment. 
My gardener had occasionally employed a} ‘Never mind, Pat,” said I, ‘it’s all right— 
smart, mischievous little Irish lad, named Pat- } and keep it whist! mind you.” 
rick Neale, to assist in the garden, and walking ; The hat and jacket were delivered over to me 
one day among my flower beds, I espied Patrick } without a word of comment, and I ran up to my 
at work with his spade. I began a conversation } chamber particularly elated. 
with him, praising his diligence, and wondering t Forbidden to gather strawberries in Mr. Wash- 
why he did not apply to Mr. Washington for a} ington’s field under the penalty of the law, in- 
permanent situation. I said this just to get the} deed! We'd see! 
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I arrayed myself in the bright blue jacket, and § 
tucked my curls away under the tattered straw 
hat, and, having secured a basket, I left the 
cottage by a side door, and proceeded across 
the lots to Mr. Washington’s clover field. I 
knew that the proprietor of the Grange was at 
home, for I had just seen him ride up the avenue ; 
on his black hunter. 

And I should be mistaken for Pat, and the $ 
dignified gentleman would come forth to drive 
me from the field, and I should have the 
satisfaction of seeing him in a rage, and off 
his good behavior. I was fairly jubilant over ¢ 
the idea. 

Creeping cautiously along behind fences, that } 
my feminine skirts might be concealed, I, at 3 
length, reached the field, and, climbing the ; 
fence, I stood upon the prohibited territory. I } 
made my way into the midst of the tall grass— ? 
shivering all the time for fear there were snakes ; 
there—and then kneeling down, I commenced 
gathering the crimson fruit with a will. Twas 
in full view of the windows of the Grange, and 
should not, probably, remain there long without : 
being discovered. 

Absorbed in my congenial occupation, I half § 
forgot the object for which I had come, until I: 
heard a deep musical voice calling out at a little : 
distance, 

“Patrick! Patrick! quit the field, my lad! } 
You know my orders!” 

I gave my head a little defiant Irish bob, and $ 
never budged an inch. Very soon I heard the 
grass rustling by my side, and, glancing out of ; 
the corner of my eye, I saw Mr. Washington 
coming up at a quick trot, with a willow twig 
in his hand. 

“Patrick,” he pursued, “I am exceedingly 
sorry that you should prove yourself so hard- 
ened, so disobedient! exceedingly sorry!” and 
he testified his regret by touching the supposed 
Patrick very lightly on the shoulder with the 
willow twig. Whether this action was intended $ 
or accidental, I do not know, but I sprang to my : 
feet and confronted him. The wind, at that $ 
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THE SUNLIGHT SOON WILL 


BY LOUISE 


Tue sunlight soon will pierce the clouds 
That round our dark horizon lowers, 

And the wrung heart’s deserted waste 
Refresh with soul-reviving show’rs; 

Hope’s fading flow’rs that meekly bow 
Beneath despair’s relentless tread, 

Bhall open ’neath that cheering ray, 
And through the heart their fragrance shed. 
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moment, came in an impudent puff and took my 


’ borrowed hat off—and there I stood, confused, 


with my curls tossing in rude disorder over my 
face. And if I wasn’t satisfied with Mr. Wash- 
ington’s expression of amazement, then I was, 
certainly, the most exacting of women! He 
blushed, stammered, and broke down at every 


‘ third word. 


“Really, Miss, or madam—I—I—that is, I 
beg pardon 

“I drew myself up haughtily. ‘I regret 
having put you to so much trouble, sir,’’ I said, 
in a frigid voice; ‘+I will leave your possessions 
immediately! These are your strawberries, and 
the basket also, which you will please accept 
for your politeness. I wish you a very good 
morning.” 

‘‘Pray, keep the berries, I entreat! Remain 
here as long as you wish—I was mistaken— 
utterly mistaken! I thought " 

What Mr. Washington thought is lost to pos- 


¢terity, for I could contain my risibilities no 
‘longer in the face of that forlorn-looking gen- 


tleman; and, turning quickly, I sped for the 


: fence, which I climbed with haste, and made 


the best of my way to Sprucewood. 

The next morning, at as early an hour as was 
etiquette, Mr. Guy Washington called to apolo- 
He called and called again, and, in fact, 


became a constant visitor at Sprucewood. I 


‘never confided to him my reason for invading 


his strawberry field, however, until the evening 
Then, with his 
arm around me, and his clear eyes looking into 
mine, he said, 

‘And now, dear Isabel, why did you assume 
that disguise and steal my strawberries?” 

“Guy,” I replied, frankly, ‘‘I could not help 
it! I had watched your dignified lordship for 
some days—and I did so want to see you do 
something that would destroy your everlasting 
dignity! Indeed I could not help it, Guy!” 

And—would you believe it? Mr. Washington 
a second time did a very unbecoming thing—he 


kissed me! 
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The darkest cloud will soon disperse, 
The mntt’ring tempests shortly flee, 
And lucid sunlight kiss the waves 
That rudely rise on life’s dark sea; 
Then shrink not, though thy sky be drear, 
And hopes once fond by grief be riv’n, 
A brighter hour for thee is near 
Illumined by the light of Heav’n! 
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CHAPTER VIII. : secrets in his past life, which, they asserted, if 

Tue weeks passed slowly on toward winter, } clearly known, would blast his reputation for 
and, for a time, I was quite alone at Redman’s ; ever. 

Run. 3 I read all these things before his arrival, so 

My uncle was in Washington, trying to pro-: that I was quite prepared to see a change in 
cure an appointment which he had long wanted; ; him; but when I went out into the hall to greet 
and I was told by the old pastor that Maurice ; him, upon his return, I was really shocked to 
was in New York, giving himself more completely ; find him looking so worn and ill. 
to dissipation than he had ever before done. : ‘*Is Maurice here?” Was almost the first ques- 

So Prudence and I were very quiet in the : tion he asked. 
old house; I was engaged with my studies, and; ‘No, sir; he has not been here since you went 
wrote diligently beside. Iwas not happy. It : away.” 
would have been difficult for any young man: ‘I know; but I saw him in town the day be- 
under similar circumstances to have found any- } fore yesterday, and he promised to reach here 
thing like rest; but I worked hard, and the : before I did.” 
hours that were not devoted to my books or; ‘‘He has not come, sir.” 
papers were spent on horseback, galloping? My uncle turned impatiently away. I saw 
wildly over the hills to quiet the excitement é how much he was hurt by my cousin’s neglect. 
which fevered my blood. $ You are looking very unwell,” I said. 

Letters reached me regularly from Alice—} ‘Never mind my looks,” he replied, abruptly, 
dear, sweet letters, that, by their presages for salmost with harshness, then he added, more 
the future, almost consoled me for the wearing } gently, ‘I want a little rest. Nothing ails me 
round of the present. All was going well with ; but fatigue.” 
her; Mrs. Morgan’s health was much better,’ Prudence came out to welcome him. She was 
and her husband treated her more kindly than : much attached to my uncle, having lived in the 
he had done for years. Maurice visited her } family since he was a child, and I really believe 
father occasionally, but she seldom saw him, $ would have sacrificed her life for him without 
nor had there been any further question con- ; the slightest hesitation. 
cerning the marriage save her father’s petulant ’ She was a singular old woman, often crabbed 
expostulations, which she allowed to have no: and irritable, but for those whom she loved she 
weight. ‘had a depth of affection I have rarely seen 

There is one peculiarity of a monotonous life: ; equaled. There was no sacrifice too hard for 
although the time seems endless when we recall $ her to make, no exaction to which she would 
the events, yet the weeks slip away in the most : not submit. She had never married; her home 
inexplicable manner. So that season glided; had been in that old house since my grand- 
from me, and I was astonished to find the win- } mother brought her there a young girl, and all 
ter half gone before I had ceased wondering if; her interests and affections had centered about 
it would ever commence. ? the family. 

Teward the latter end of January my uncle} ‘You want to be taken care of, master 
returned, more dispirited and chagrined than I ‘ Charles,” she said, calling him, as ‘she often 
had ever seen him, for he had failed in his mis- : did even yet, by the familiar name of his 
sion. He did not converse with me upon the} youth; ‘you look as peaked as possible.” 
subject, but I could see how much he suffered, } «A little of your attention will do that,” he 
aud several journals opposed to him were un-} replied, kindly. Indeed, to Prudence, my uncle 
sparing in their ridicule, adding the severest } was rarely impatient or unjust. ‘How have 
censure upon his conduct, and hinting at dark ‘ things gone on since I went away?” 
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“Wal, purty well; but Paul’s a-moping him-; He was not actually intoxicated at the time, 
self to death.” ’ but he had evidently been drinking all the night 
«He must have patience a little longer,” said * before, and the excess had left him in a state of 
my uncle, always gentler to me in the old lady’s * excitement bordering on insanity, 
presence than at any other time; ‘‘it will be} ‘You look as if you ought to be in bed,” re- 
only two months before he can enter Mr. Len- { turned my uncle, evidently shocked by his con- 
nox’s office.” ; dition, ‘‘Go and sleep awhile.” 

“So they all go away from the old woman,” ‘Nonsense! something to drink will set me 
said Prudence, sadly. ‘Wal, wal, its hard to : up much better,” he said, flinging himself into 
part with them I love; but there’ll never be a; a chair, without appearing even to notice that I 
parting for me like that with Miss Emily. It $ was in the room. 


nearly broke my heart. I seemed to have a 
feeling I should never see her again, and I 
didn’t! Nothing left of her but that boy there, 
and he grows more like her every day of his 
life.” 

My uncle gave me a strange look, such as I 
had often seen upon his face when my parents’ 
names were mentioned: its language I could 
never understand; whether it expressed pain or 
hatred I did not know, and it was as unintelli- 
gible then. 

“T'll go and see about dinner any how,” Pru- 
dence said, moving toward the dining-room. 
“Tisn’t no use to starve you out when you 
do come, which is seldom enough, goodness 
knows.” 

My uncle followed her hastily, and as they 
reached the door I heard him say, 

‘¢Has she been here again?” 

“Who?” 

“That woman.” 

“The crazy cretur? No; you don’t say this 
out agin. Oh! massy sakes! Was I right, 
Master Charles? Was it Lucy?” 

«No, no; I have told you she is dead! I 
know nothing about this woman, but if she 
comes here people may talk——” 

*¢And oh! Master Charles, the old stories—”’ 

‘Hush, I say! Paul can hear you.” 

They entered the dining-room and closed the 
door. 

There was some mystery to which I had never 
been able to obtain a clue. Upon many sub- 
jects, much as she loved me, Prudence was 
silent; my uncle’s past was one, and no per- 
suasions, no artifice, ever wheedled from her 
lips anything beyond the most commonplace 
details connected with his youth. 

Maurice did not arrive until the next day. 
He came,#o haggard and worn by bad passions 
and an evil life, that he was scarcely recog- 
nizable. 

“T have come, you see,” he said, staggering 
into the library where my uncle and I were 
writing. ‘I hope you will feel easier in your 
mind.” 


$ “Why did you not come yesterday, as you 
% promised 2” 

: Because it didn’t happen to be convenient,” 
‘ replied Maurice, with more than his customary 
$ insolence. ‘‘But I am here now, and what is 
$ more, I want some money.” 

; ‘““Which I really cannot give you, Maurice. 
: You have spent an incredible sum this win- 
3 ter.” 

«None went for suppers and fees in Washing- 
$ ton, I suppose,” he returned, with a sneer. 

: “I certainly used my best efforts to procure 
‘the appointment—your extravagance has s0 
: crippled me that I stood in need of the income 
3 it would have brought in.” 

“My extravagance! Don’t you think we 
$ have had about enough of that humbug? It is 
very ridiculous between you and me.” 

**You forget that Paul is here!” 

“Paul! The young rascal knows what I 
¢ promised him, and it will come, never fear; it 
will come.” 

‘Your threats are as despicable as your con- 
duct,” I replied. 

“Stop!” said my uncle, sternly. ‘Not an- 
other word from either! I am master in this 
house, and, Maurice, I will teach you that I 
am.” 

“TI have not disputed it. I asked you to give 
me some money.” 

**T cannot, and I will not!” 

Maurice sprang to his jzet, maddened by the 
refusal. 

“T’ll have two thousand dollars before to- 
orrow night,” he exclaimed, ‘if I sell my 
soul and disgrace myself eternally to get it!” 

With his usual weakness my uncle tried to 
$ soothe and argue with him, but it was no more 
3 possible than it would be with a lunatic. 

3 «I tell you I must and will have it, so there 
: is an end of the matter!” 

3 My uncle turned to me and asked if I had 
taken my ride, giving me several little commis- 
: sions in the village, which clearly showed he 
} wished to be rid of me; so I went away. 

? I heard Maurice’s voice, as I stood in the hall, 
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loud in anger, and, wiendintiy at my anal’ 84 wad we had both grown more neatnad*" «yo ou 
weakness, I went my way. $ wrote me nothing about this visit.” 

When I returned to the house, Maurice had § ‘Which can only be for an hour; I did not 
gone—back to New York, Prudence believed. { myself know of it until this morning.” 

“Such a dreadful quarrel as they had! ii “Then you have not come to town to 
really was afraid Maurice would kill your : stay?” 
uncle. I tell you, Paul, that man’s temper "ls ; ‘Not yet; still another month before that.” 
get him into an awful scrape some day.” $ «Oh! lam so disappointed. But never mind, 

My uncle made no remark upon what had $I will not be gloomy during the few moments 
passed, but he looked pale and harassed. His $ 3 you are here.” 

manner to me was kind, but an added restraint § ; She sat down by me, and we were soon lost 
seemed growing between us daily, the reason } ina thousand pleasant projects, talking of the 
for which, on his part, I could not compre- ® lonely weeks we had passed, of the nameless 
hend. } trifies which would seem insignificant to others, 
: but which make the happiness of those who 
§ love. 

CHAPTER IX. «You must see mamma,” she said, at last; 

SprixG was near; the last snows had melted ; «excuse me for a moment.” 
from the hills; the maple buds began to swell ; It was not long before she returned with Mrs. 
and show their first tinge of red, and in the { Morgan leaning on her arm. The little lady 
flower garden a bed of crocuses shot up which ; really looked younger and less worn down. I 
I watched blossoming with great solicitude. ; could see how faithfully Alice had protected her 

My uncle joined me one morning as I was ‘she even smiled and spoke without trembling. 
walking up and down the verandah, waiting im- **T am very glad to see you,” she said; ‘“‘we 
patiently for the hour which would bring me a {have missed you so much. Dear me! Alice, he 
letter from Alice. ooks more like Emily every day.’ 

“Paul,” he said, ‘will you go to the city for; There was an expression of tenderness on her 
me?” 3 pale face which touched me greetly. But after 

He had given my most ardent wishes words. a little more conversation, she glided away like 
I had so longed for an opportunity to visit Alice, a ghost-that felt she could have no part in our 
but there had been no reasonable excuse for } happiness, and would not trouble it by the chill 
going to town, and I feared to bring new trouble ; of her presence. 
upon her or Mrs. Morgan, if I went without | “She is better; do you not think she is bet- 
some ostensible business, ter?” Alice asked, anxiously, after her mother 

‘Certainly, sir. When shall I go?” had disappeared. 

‘James can drive you over to the landing— “I do, indeed; but you look pale—have you 
you will just be in time for the boat, if you go { been well?” 
at once.” ‘Only lonely, Paul.” 

The business was not difficult—only to get} «Then you have found time to miss me?” 
some papers of Mr. Lennox; but, they were of “You mean I have had time for nothing else! 
too much importance to trust to the mail, and } I wrote you how little we went out; I have had 
he was not well enough to go himself. ‘nothing to do but wonder if the winter would 
I started at once, and, on reaching town, per- ‘ ever come to an end.” 
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formed my mission with all possible dispatch— «Have you seen Maurice lately?” 

I was free then to seek Alice. ‘‘He was here two or three weeks ago; but 
I could not believe that I was so soon to see } don’t speak of him, Paul, ¥ wings me bad for- 

her—even when I reached the house and was } tune even to hear his name.’ 

told that she was in, it seemed quite impossible} «Are you grown superstitious?” 

to realize that she was so near. ‘«‘ Almost, where that man is concerned! Only 
I walked round the darkened drawing-room, } the other day my father asked me if I had come 

too impatient to be quiet, and reminded by a : to my senses, and was ready to reconsider my 

thousand trifling things of her: the flowers on ; resolution?” 

the table, the music scattered over the piano, a; ‘What did you say?” 

snowy glove beside it! : “That I would rather die than marry Mau- 
Then the door opened, and, with a cry of de-{ rice Redman!” she exclaimed, with energy; 

light, I felt Alice pressed close to my heart. ‘and I would, Paul—death would be far pre- 
“J could not believe my own senses,” she said, { ferable to calling that man husband.” 
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“Do not think of him, Alice; he is powerless 
as long as you continue firm.” 

“Which I can easily do while I have you to 
aid me.” 

Then we ceased talking or thinking of Mau- 
rice, remembered nothing but our own selfish 
plans, and the happiness of being, for a little 
time, united. 

We were sitting in a small room off the par- 
lors, and the draperies which divided it from 
them were partially flung down, so that any 
one might have entered the outer room unper- $ 
ceived. I was telling Alice of the project I had § 
formed for the next year, one which I hoped 
would bring us nearer the happiness my heart 
desired, and she was sitting encircled by my 3 
arms, her head drooping upon my shoulder. 

Suddenly she started from my side. I heard 3 
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“Paul, for my sake. Paul!” 

I was calmed inimediately; but the tender 
entreaty with which she pronounced my name 
only deepened Maurice’s anger. 

“You have the advantage,” he exclaimed, 
“but you have not conquered yet! I swear 
that you shall both repent this! As for you, 
Paul Cheney ” 

“No threats here, I will not endure them,” 
interrupted. 

“Miss Morgan,” he continued, “I bid you 
farewell; you have.rejected my love, beware 
‘now of my hatred! I must have your father’s 
opinion of this affair—I shall relate to him the 
, touching scene I interrupted.” 

: «Will you go away?” I cried; but again Alice 

3 Stay ed me. 

: “Paul Cheney,” he replied, ‘before to-mor- 
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the sobbing breath which repressed a cry—}row night you shall be houseless, homeless, a 
looked up and saw Maurice standing at the 3 more wretched beggar than you have yet been.” 


entrance. 

He was white with rage, his hands twisting 
the damask draperies, and upon his lips the 
terrible smile, which they often wore i 
one of his fiendish passions. 


“I see now,” he sneered, “who is my rival; ? 


I congratulate Miss Morgan upon her taste.” 


‘“‘The means you took to make the discovery 
are quite worthy of you,” I replied, rising from § 
my seat. 

He made me no answer. 
with hate were fixed upon Alice’s face. 

‘*Do you love that boy?” he asked. 


His eyes burning 


**One word of insolence to her,” I exclaimed, 
and I will throw you into the street,”’ for my 
own temper was greatly excited by his manner. 

“Don’t, Paul!’ whispered Alice, recovering 
from the alarm which his abrupt appearance 
had caused, and summoning her strong courage. 
“What did you ask, Mr. Redman?” 

“Do you love him?—that boy, that baby?” 

She put her hand in mine with a smile—flung 
back her head proudly and exclaimed, 

Yes; I do love him, withall my heart and 
—”>* 

His hand dropped to his side—his features 3 
were actually convulsed with evil passions. 

“You are answered,” I said; ‘now leave this 
toom.”’ 

‘Are you master here?” 

“No; but at least I have the right to protect 
Miss Morgan from insult.” 

‘Fool! Ihave but to call her father, and he 
would kick you into the street.” 

I sprang toward him. At that moment I was 


mad as he; but Alice stepped between us, and § 


her voice brought my senses back. 


3 He left the room without another word, and 
3 When we heard the outer door close behind him, 
§ Alice’s strength gave way—she sank upon the 
sofa, pale and trembling. 

“Oh! Paul, we are lost! 

‘*What can he do, Alice?’ 

«My father—your uncle—he will go to both!” 
: ‘Let him! They may separate us for a time, 
; years perhaps; but if you are only faithful to 
’the love you have promised, we shall conquer 
3 all obstacles in the end.” 

**T will be, Paul—I swear it!” 

“They will try you hardly, my poor Alice, 
but do not let them crush your spirit. Above 
all, protect your mother—even at the risk of 
‘ being forced to choose a guardian—do not allow 
3 her to be any longer persecuted.” 

“T will not, indeed I will not! 
Paul—what will happen to you?” 

“Of whom should I stand in fear?” I said, 
proudly. 

“Your uncle will be as much enraged as 
Maurice.” 

«Then I shall leave his house; I am grateful 
$to him for such kindness as he has shown me, 
3 but, to gratify his favorite, I shall not give up 
’ my only hope of happiness.” 

3 ‘‘How will it all end?” sighed Alice. 
3 how?” 

; “Well; if you are but courageous.” 
’ «Do not fear for me, Paul! When you are 
: gone I shall be strong—TI will not let them wrest 
3 this love from me.” 

$ «Phen nothing can work harm between us! 
‘ Remember, Alice, they will try every means— 
we shall each hear stories of the other’s false- 
3 hood.” 
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“Nothing will convince me, Paul. And you?” ; happiness was so vitally concerned, I could 
**I could as soon doubt myself!” $ only listen to the dictates of my heart. 

So, in our fancied strength, we were ready 3 : I went calmly on with my occupation—that 
to confront any danger with which our enemy 3 of copying and filing a package of papers—full 
might threaten us, little dreaming of the black } of a strange exultation as I reflected how little, 
cloud that loomed nearer, bringing in its train 3 S after all, our arch enemy could do to affect the 
desolation, disgrace, every ill that crushes out ; destiny of either Alice or myself. 
hope and life from the human heart. 3 I became more engrossed in my employment, 

I tore myself away at last. Sad as that part-} and ceased almost to hear their voices. At 
ing was, one lay beyond so much more terrible, length, I came to a stand still—a paper of con- 
that it would never have entered the wildest im- 3 siderable importance was wanting, and I began 
agination that such sorrow could fall upon us. i ; searching about the cabinet for it. 

It was late in the evening before I reached 3 I opened a narrow drawer, as I had often 
Redman’s Run. My uncle took the papers, : S done before, thinking that my uncle might have 
asked me no questions, and very soon went § accidentally placed it there. The drawer was 
away to his own room, leaving me to wear the } full of rubbish, and I gave it an impatient pull, 
night out as best I could, combating a feeling but it would not come entirely, so I struck vio- 
of dread, which, at times, stole over me, and : lently against the side. 
nursing my dreams of hope to still fuller blos- ; I must have touched some secret spring, for 
soming. ¢ the drawer fell and would have been broken 

$on the floor, but I caught it in my hand. The 
CHAPTER X. , shock had forced open a little door in the cabi- 

Tue afternoon of the next day I was busy ; net, artfully concealed by the drawer, and of the 
writing in my uncle’s study, nothing having as ; existence of which no one would have dreamed. 
yet transpired to disturb the tranquillity of the$ I had no vulgar curiosity, nor do I believe 
house. I had expected that Maurice would } there is a trace of meanness in my character; 
have arrived several hours before, and began 3 but, as I was trying to close the secret door, I 
to wonder in what way he would endeavor to} saw a partially unfolded paper in the writing 
gratify his malice and rage. of my dead father. 

I had not much longer to wait. A carriage} Without pausing to reflect, I snatched it and 
drove up to the house, and, looking into the § read the first few lines. It was an old letter 
hall, I saw Maurice and Mr. Morgan ascending 3 addressed to my uncle—it spoke of a large sum 
the steps, while my uncle stood upon the veran- } of money—something about retaining a portion 
dah to welcome them. $ for the use of his child Paul. 

I went quietly back to my work, smiling a} I sat stupidly staring at the paper, so over 
little to myself at the approaching storm, but : whelmed by the half-understood treachery which 
very indifferent as to its results. I had decided } < it disclosed, that I could neither think nor stir. 
upon the course I should pursue, and it was not} The door opened. Before I could move, my 
in human power wholly to thwart me. 3 uncle rushed across the room, snatched the 

It was a long time before my solitude was} paper from my hands, pushing me so violently 
disturbed. I heard the three entor the draw- : that I staggered against the cabinet for sup- 
ing-room, and there they remained for more : port. 
than an hour, doubtless in earnest consultation} ‘Infamous beggar!” were the words that 
as to the most effectual means of separating } broke from his “pale lips. ‘Thief, miserable 
Alice and myself, and bringing about the mar-§ thief! Maurice, look here!” 
riage which had been so long in contemplation. $ ‘‘He is séarching your cabinet,” returned my 

At length, Maurice and my uncle passed into : cousin. ‘‘No more than I should expect, sir— 
the library, but the door opening to the study $ I always admired the weakness which made you 
was closed, so that only a confused murmur of 3 3 place such implicit confidence in him. He is 
voices reached me. Indeed, the whole affair } 3 worthy of his parents—fit son of o mother like 
interested me very little. I knew that what- 3 his!” 
ever arose I could trust to Alice’s promise, and, $ The stupefaction which had locked my facul- 
as far as I was concerned, it only lay in my § ties changed to a whirl of blind rage, that made 
uncle’s power to drive me from his house, be- 3 me, for a moment, little better than a maniac. 
yond that neither be nor any one could exercise ; My blood was kindred to theirs, hot as their 
any control over me. I would have followed 3 own, and it was fully roused. 
his advice in any other affair, but where my: I darted toward Maurice-—seized him by the 
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throat—I had opened a window a little time} ‘The same hot blood,” he said, shaking his 
before to cool the room—and before he could $ head; ‘will it never cool in our veins?” 
resist, or my uncle could interfere, I flung him ; “Mine is not excited without just cause—you 
out of it into the garden. 3 know that well, sir!” 

I heard my uncle cry out in wrath and horror, “It is past, Paul; your cousin wishes me to 





H 
s 
I have a faint recollection of seeing several of 3 apologize, he was mad, too, and he had reason.” 


the servants standing in the door-way, but 1} **What, I ask, what?” 
was too insane to heed them. ¢ ‘We will come to that presently. First, an- 


“*You have killed him!” exclaimed my uncle. ; swer me a few questions.” 
H 


“No,” I shouted; ‘but I will—God forgive ‘*Not when they are put in that tone! I will 
me, I will! It is the last insult his lips shall answer no man whose very tone is a threat!” 
ever speak.” **Don’t do the heroic, Paul, I am too old for 

I sprang out of the window—it was near the } that! You have lived always in my house, I 
ground, and the fall could only have shocked >have @ right, at least, to your respect and can- 
Maurice, for he rose to his feet when he saw me 3 dor.” 
beside him. «And you have had both!” 

With a fiendish cry he sprang at my throat, “Then let me continue to do so. What were 
and I rushed as frantically toward him. you searching for in my cabinet?” 

I do not like to think of that scene—I never I told him the whole story, simply and 
dare reflect what its consequences might have } truthfully—my eyes never fell beneath his keen 
been—but fortunately they separated us. My 3 gaze. 
uncle and a servant dragged me up to my room, ‘‘Had you read that paper?” 
flung me upon the floor, and locked me in like “Only a few lines, although I had caught 
& prisoner. some words farther down the page.” 

An hour must have passed before I recovered He drew a deep breath; there was that in his 
from that terrible paroxysm. When I came to 3 fuce which showed he no longer feared me, and 
myself it was twilight, and I was still lying } that he had decided upon his course. 
upon the floor. I rose feebly, went to the win-} ‘What was that paper?” I asked, haughtily, 
dow and opened it, leaning out in the gloom. ; as he had questioned me. ‘It was my father’s 
The chill air was very pleasant to me, and I re- } writing, and I have a right to know.” 
mained there until strength and calmness gra- “This is gratitude,” he said, not bitterly, but 
dually returned. : with an icy disdain in his voice, that stung me 

I was shocked at all which had passed, but} more deeply than any reproaches could have 
I never blamed myself. I had suffered every § done. 
species of insult from that bad man, I had been : I did not speak. After a little, still survey- 
wronged, trampled upon; but when he added } ing me with that disdainful look, he added, 
thatiwrong to my mother’s memory, it was not} ‘‘What do you believe it to have been?” 
in human nature to restrain myself longer. ; Something in relation to a sum of money 

At last I began to think of the paper which $ which my father placed in your hands for my 
my uncle had snatched from my grasp. I had 3 benefit.” 
not read enough to decide upon its contents, ‘And what do you think I have done with 
but I felt that a great injury had been done me, ; it?” 
and, from that moment, I believed my uncle? ‘*That you know best, sir!” 
guilty of some wrong toward the orphan whom; He rose from his seat, and walked slowly up 
he had sworn to protect. and down the room for many moments. 

I heard the key turn in the lock, and my } “Paul,” he said, at last, ‘‘you will live to 
uncle entered, bearing a light. I sat perfectly ; repent those words! You have insulted the 
still while he closed the door behind him, placed ; only friend you ever had—you have proved 
the lamp upon the table and seated himself near yourself a monster of ingratitude—if you have 
me. ; any claims to humanity, you must repent that.” 

“Are you sane enough now to talk?” he A guilty pang shot across my heart. If I had 
asked, coldly. $ indeed wronged him, I was the vilest wretch on 

“T am, sir,” I replied, with equal calmness. } earth. 

“Did you intend to murder your cousin?” «Tell me what it was then,” I faltered. 

“I meant to avenge my mother—he insulted} ‘‘ You shall know, though otherwise you would 
her memory—I would have choked his heart } never have even suspected the secret. You have 
out—lI will yet, if he does not retract.” } brought this suffering upon yourself—you shall 
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hear your father’s shame. He forged my name 
to a check—more than once—TI found it out. 
He was my sister’s nusband, I could not dis- 
grace him. He refunded a portion of the money 
—that was the letter you saw—he told me he 
was near his end, and prayed me to have mercy 
upon his child.” 

I fell back in my chair—there was a horri- 
ble oppression upon my heart—TI could neither 
speak nor breathe, and in the dim light my 
uncle watched me like some marble form, piti- 
less, immovable, crushing me with the history 
of my father’s shame. 

“Are you satisfied now?” he asked, coldly. 

I tried to rise, fell back again, cold and trem- 
bling, as if struck with death, and only able to 
gasp, 

**It is not true, only tell me it is not true?” 

“It is true, Paul,” he said; ‘if you desire 
proofs, you shall have them to-morrow.” 

‘““No, no—have mercy!” 

My suffering only made him more urgent. 

“Perhaps it would be best,” he continued, 


$ “I am,” I replied, boldly, that name made 
$ me strong at once. 

**And does she love you?” 

“She has told me so.” 

‘Don’t you know that her father will never 
S$ consent?” 

; ‘*She will be her own mistress before many 
: years.” 

$ ‘He desires her to marry your cousin.” 

3 Maurice shall never have her—never!” 

‘We will not talk of it any more—I will see 
you to-morrow. Will you oblige me?” 

‘Anything that you ask, sir!” 

“Do not leave your room to-night—I do not 
wish you and Maurice to meet again until you 
are both somewhat calmer.” 

I promised to do as he desired, and he left 
the chamber; but again the key was turned, I 
was treated as a culprit still. 

There I sat, stunned by this terrible revela- 
> tion, which he had so coldly flung in upon my 
uffering. How could I dare look forward to a 
§ future, a felon’s son? Then a revulsion of feel- 
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with the same terribie calmness; “‘you have $ ing swept over me—it could not be true—it was 
. . ° : . . 

prea my word once—possibly you will : some horrible plot against my happiness, and 

again.” $ my whole life should be devoted to its unravel- 


His manner roused my pride, even in the ; ing. 


depth of degradation into which I had fallen. 


“T will look at them, if you wish!” 

He frowned slightly, but replied coldly as 
before, 

“Certainly, let no doubt of your father’s 
shame be left! You are courageous, you desire 
to know the worst; there are sons who would 
prefer to leave themselves a shadow of respect 
for a parent’s memory.” 

“‘Let me see it!”’ I repeated. 

‘To-morrow, then. I will destroy them after- 
ward, I do not wish this painful secret to be 
known to any other human being.” 

“You have a right to crush me,” I moaned, 
‘no one could blame you, no one.” 

“T have no desire to do it,” he replied, more 
kindly; ‘‘my sister’s son can never wholly alien- 
ate himself from my affections.” 

“T cannot thank you now,” I said, ‘here- 
after, perhaps——” 

My uncle took my hand—I felt it trembje— 
it seemed to me that he shuddered to find him- 
self in contact with one who had so injured him. 

“Paul,” he said, ‘let this subject rest for- 
ever! I will never think of it again, nor must 
you. We will not talk any more of it.” 

I did not speak, although a flood of questions 
struggled at my heart for utterance. 

“Now, Paul, one thing more. Are you en- 
gaged to Alice Morgan?” 


Steps sounded outside the door, and I heard 
 Prudence’s voice choked by tears. 
$  * Paul, Paul!” 

**T am locked in,” I said. 
$ «Yes, I know; but I have brought your din- 
$ ner.” 
$ She fumbled awhile at the key, but at length 
* she opened the door, carrying a tray of food, 
2 which she placed hastily upon the table. 

“Oh! my Paul, my Paul!” she sobbed, taking 
’me in her arms, “I can’t blame you; I know 
; Maurice must have done something terrible, but 

you might have killed him.” 

“Still he is quite safe, I believe.” 

“Oh! he’s well enough, but a body never 
knows what he may do—that man’s a born 
devil, I know he is.” 

‘What are they all doing?” 

‘They have just done dinner. I do believe 
something has happened; your uncle just got 
3a letter, and he turned white as a sheet when 
She read it, then he gave it to Maurice with 
; an awful look. They went away together, but 
3 there’s some trouble, I’m certain—I hope Mas- 
S ter Charles’ll find that feller out. But do eat, 
$ Paul, you look so pale.” 

’ ‘Iam not hungry, Prudence.” 

«But you must eat, human natur’ needs feed- 

: ing. Now do, Paul, just for old aunty’s sake.” 


¢ 


$ She caressed me, and wept over me, as she 
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had so often done when I was a child; and, to? the grass at my feet lay my uncle, ebm 
gratify her, I ate a few mouthfuls, although ; dered! 
each one seemed choking me. ’ I shook off the horror which unnerved me — 

At last she was forced to go away, bidding ; bent over him—laid my hand upon his heart, 
me farewell with a burst of tears, as if she; no pulse beat, not a muscle quivered; still from 
thought we were never to meet again. ; his side oozed the sluggish crimson stream 

“IT must lock you in, Paul,” she said, I} which had borne his life away. 
promised your uncle I would. Try and sleep,} ‘He is dead!” said a hollow voice; ‘quite 
I’m sure it will all be right in the morning; I ; dead!” 
only hope he’s found Maurice out.” ’ I looked up. Before me stood the mad woman 

She went away after exerting all her efforts} so long unseen, her thin garments fluttering 
to soothe me, and I was alone again. ‘in the night wind, and her long auburn hair 

Then I sat by the window, looking out into } streaming about her form. 
the night, more hopeless and wretched than I “He is dead,” I repeated, mechanically, 
had thought any misfortune could ever make } ‘‘dead, and he had not forgiven me!” 
me. ‘‘Hush!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Voices, they come, 

I heard the old clock in the hall toll out the } they will take me—fly, fly!” 
hours, mournful and strong in the stillness as ai She disappeared from sight like a phantom; 
funeral bell. Every sound in the house died : and at that moment I heard quick footsteps and 
away; a low wind sighed, for a time, among the } loud voices, my cousin’s sounding above all, 
trees, but even that ceased at length; the slug- ; . «This way,” he cried, “I heard the shrieks 
gish beating of my heart was the only sound [ ; distinctly, I know something terrible has hap- 
heard. 

At last the clock struck twelve; the moon was 
up, but hazy clouds veiled her light, leaving all 
objects indistinct and dim. 

Looking out, I saw my uncle leave the house 


pened.” 

Before I could move, the group sprang down 
the bank, Maurice and Mr. Morgan at their 
head. 

‘‘Good God!” the latter exclaimed. ‘He has 


I heard my cousin’s ery of grief—heard the 
moans and execrations of the rest: but I could 
not speak. 

They seized me—tied my hands, and led me 

ward the house, two men following with the 


I moved away from the window, the sight of 
him added a new pang to my suffering. Per- 
haps he was mourning over my ingratitude— 
it might have been that I had deceived myself— 
he had loved me in spite of the wrong which $ to 
my father had done him, and now the son, by } body, and my cousin sobbing aloud. 
his suspicions, had renewed the bitter memories Half way up the path, we were met by Pru- 
which he had allowed to slumber in his heart. dence rushing frantically along; a single word 

Half an hour might have passed. The agony ; made her comprehend the whole scene. 
in my heart was unendurable—I felt that I must$ ‘It’s a lie!” she shrieked. ‘Let him go, I 
go mad if I did not, on the instant, seek my ja say—let him go!” 
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uncle and ask his pardon for my crime. She clutched Mr. Morgan in her grasp, but 
I stepped out of the window upon the roof of they forced her off. 
a porch, and slid down one of the vine- -wreathed $ $ ‘I tell you,” said one of the men, ‘here’s 
pillars, as I had so often done for amusement in § g ; Paul’ 8 satiny I’ve seen him use it a hundred 
my childhood. * times.’ 
I ran down the path which my uncle had$ ‘He never did it,” shricked Prudence—‘the 
taken, passed through the grove, and stood $ never did it! Let him go, I say!” 
upon the bank just above the fall, which thun- : «Take hold of her, some one,’’ said Mr. Mor- 
dered down, flashing out its spray like a sheet $ gan; ‘she is perfectly crazy.” 
of jewels in the moonlight. *No, I am not,” she replied; “I am sane 
I looked eagerly round for my uncle; sud- * enough yet; I will show youthatI am! This 
denly a cry rose above the din of the waterfall. ¥ is some plot, some scheme of the wicked folks 
I looked down, two men were struggling, upon that hate him!. Speak up, Paul, speak up, my 
the grass, the one uppermost dealt heavy blows, } own lamb, tell ’em you never did it.” 
flung his victim upon the ground, and ran off; I did not speak, I had not the power. 
like the wind. ’ They led me forward—I neither resisted nor 
I tottered down the ascent. How I ciel Diciad up! I heard Prudence’s cries but I 
the spot I cannot tell—but there I was, and on : could not speak or understand. 
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Once in the house, they flung me into a dark; the hall, they called me by name. Some one 
closet, hand-cuffed and bound me. Then there} raised me up, helped me out into the passage, 
came a blank which must have lasted for many : and I walked mechanically along like a statue 
terrible hours, neither madness nor insensi- } endowed with the power of motion, but per- 
bility, a sort of waking trance without either ; fectly incapable of thought or speech. 
thought or consciousness, ; For a space I could not realize what they 

It was morning when I came to myself. A ; meant to do with me, or why they were here at 
faint gleam of light stole through a crack of the: all. I looked wonderingly around, searching 
door. I could hear the steps of the man who $ for something which would bring my memory 
guarded me, walking up and down through the : : back, but there was only a leaden weight there 
hall. Several times there was the sound of § 5 which revealed nothing. 
other footsteps— persons speaking to him, ques-3 Suddenly there was a loud, sobbing voice at 
tions and replies were exchanged, but all in the 3 the farther end of the hall. 
unnatural whisper which people employ in a: ‘Let me pass! Nobody shall keep me from 
sick-room. Finally, I heard a voice that I knew ; him! Let me pass; stand back, every one of 
was Prudence’s call out in bitter anguish, ¢ you.” 

**Paul, Paul!” $ Then I saw Prudence rush frantically toward 

Then the man appeared to be expostulating ; me, pushing the crowd to the right and left. 
with her, but she only beat more frantically on } She threw her arms about me moaning, 
the door, crying, s Oh! Paul, Paul!’ 

‘I will speak to him! I don’t care whatany-$ The agony of her voice restored my recollec- 
body says! I will speak to him! Paul, Paul, Stion! I understood everything in an instant— 
it is old Prudence—answer your aunty, do an-: why I was there—the fearful deed of which I 
swer.” 3 was accused; but in that first moment of horror 

I struggled up from the floor and tried to ‘I could only cling wildly to Prudence, as if feel- 
collect my faculties sufficiently to respond, but ing that in her eager embrace there was pro- 
I had no strength left, and could only fall back $ tection and rest. 
again with a dreary moan. She wept over me, calling me by every tender 

‘«He’s dead!” shrieked Prudence. ‘I believe 3 epithet which her strong love could suggest, 
they've killed him! Oh! my Paul, my Paul!” ¢‘ breaking off abruptly to appeal to those around 

Then there were more footsteps and other} for sympathy, and upbraiding them for their 
voices. I heard some one say, $ cruelty and wickedness in placing me, even for 

‘¢The officers have come.” $a moment, in that frightful position. 

Then Prudence groaned again, and called “Oh! Paul, Paul!” was the only moan she 
more despairingly than before, could make at length. 

“Oh! Paul, Paul!” I think even the excited throng around were 

But I could not answer; every nerve appeared : moved by her anguish, and the pallid horror 
paralyzed. I seemed falling again into that : which my face must have revealed. 
strange trance—I struggled against it, but in 3 : But the softening influence was only mo- 
vain. The voices from without appeared more $ 3 § mentary. Stern voices broke the stillness, rude 
distant, they sounded to me like the roaring} hands pushed poor, old Prudence aside, and 
of the fall! Then I seemed to see my uncle's $ : they led me away, separated even from the one 
ghastly face, he was trying to speak te me, * > friend who would have clung to me in that 
then I knew nothing more @®r a time. i S fearful desolation. 

At last the door opened—I saw a throng in} (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CONSERVA ME, DOMINE! 


BY LIBBIE D—. 


6 

And wake from dreamings to my doom of woe! 
“My soul is among lions,” doubt, and fear, 

And bitterness are all that meets my view. 
Doubting my wisdom, fearing coming ill, 

And bitterly remembering what I rue; 
Without, within, all speaks despair to me, 
Preserve me, Lord! whom can I trust but Thee? 


I WALK in devious paths and stumble oft; 

My strength is weakness, and my hopes betray; 
Darker around me grows the clouded sky, 

I tremble lest at last I lose my way. 
The path I entered, trusting it would lead 

To quiet meadows where clear streamlets flow, 
But, lost in pleasant fancies, I have strayed, 
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HARRY AND I. 


BY EMILY 8. BOUTON. 

Ir was the June of the year. Bright, beauti-$ Harry stood patiently until I had finished my 
ful June; that witching month when Dame ; task, and, then stooping, looked roguishly in 
Nature pours her richest treasures into the lap 3 my face. 
of mother Earth; paints the sky its most daz-$ ‘What, angry yet, Maggie?” he said. “I 
zling blue; dyes the grass with brightest green; ’ thought a night’s sleep would certainly restore 
hangs glorious festoons of blushing roses upon : your good humor.” 
graceful vines and waving shrubs, and arrays} ‘You thought wrong then,” I replied, tartly, 
every living thing in a garb of beauty. : giving the early rose-bush near which I stood a 

One bright afternoon, I was standing upon } sudden jerk, which brought down a shower of 
the vine-wreathed porch of my father’s house, ; leaves around us. 
tying up a refractory honeysuckle, when, raising $ “Come, Maggie, let us take a walk down 
my head, I met the mischievous glance of young : to our old trysting-place,” he said, presently, 
Harry Lee, who had approached unperceived, } taking no farther notice of my petulance. ‘You 
and was waiting, hat in hand, upon the lower ; know I haven’t been there since I came home.” 
step until I should look up. ° ‘He wants to ask me to forgive him,” 

‘A happy day to you, fair lady,” he said, in $ thought I, exultingly, as I went into the house 
a half-mock deferential tone. : for my bonnet. 

I deigned him no reply, save a short, cold ; We took our way through the garden into 
nod, and returned to my work again. ¢the path spanning the meadows, now spangled 


Now be it known that this same Harry Lee : with golden buttercups and mild-eyed daisies, 


and I had quarreled sadly the previous evening, ; while a few late, modest, blue-robed violets 
and parted in greater anger than we had ever ‘ shrank away from my feet; took our way silently 
before felt toward each other. Harry was the } and thoughtfully along, till we reached a large, 
son of an old neighbor, the playmate of my ; old tree bending over the mill stream, that told 
childhood, the trusted companion of my youth, é a thousand mysteries, if one would but stop and 
and, as years passed away, the ties that bound ; listen to its noisy murmurings. 

us together had strengthened until we were} It was, as Harry said, our old trysting-place. 
now betrothed lovers. It was one of those g Here we had come together, in the spring, when 
quiet loves, when every fibre of the heart has s the fruit trees were flinging down a thick spray 
become unconsciously entwined about the life } of pearls and rubies upon the soft green grass; 
of another, and they have drawn freshness from ; in the summer, when the golden grain rolled in 
the clear waters of that soul; when none dream } billows where the breeze danced over it; and in 
of its strength until these fibres must be $the delicious autumn time, when the soft haze, 
wrenched away. My whole being was enriched : as a misty veil, drooped over the landscape, and 
by the warmth and brightness of his; my faith} the gorgeous tree-drapery, like bright-winged 
in human nature was always greater after I} birds, was falling, fluttering to the earth; in 
had been with him; my heart and hands were 3 each and all of these seasons we had come 
stronger to do the work God had placed before ; thither, and there, within sound of the water- 
me. So does a pure human love ennoble the ; fall, had woven sweet dreams of the glorious, 
spirits of earth-born mortals. But I thought § happy, and good lives we would live together, 
not of this then. I was a wayward girl, prone } when the music of our earthly existence should 


to take offence, yet ready to forgive, save when » 
the shafts of ridicule were leveled at me, and : 
then I became exasperated beyond measure. 
Harry had overtasked himself with study, : 
and, as a consequence, had been compelled to ° 
return home from college and rest awhile. The 
days had been full of enjoyment to me, uatil a : 
slight difference of opinion about some trivial ; 
matter had caused a quarrel. 


’ very tones of his voice. 


be our good deeds. But no pleasant memories 
of those times thronged upon me now; there 


‘was only the feeling of vexation that Harry’s 


next words did not tend to decrease. 
‘*Maggie,” and there was laughter in the 
‘Now tell me in right 
down good earnest, are you really angry with 
me—and does it hurt your feelings much—and 


‘don’t you ever mean to get over it?” 
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“Yes, miley S Lee,” I sent snapped in ale, $ utter étiftinets around me, I fell asleep, my 
as I turned toward him, ‘yes, I am angry with : hands loosed their hold, and, horror of hor- 
you, and it don’t hurt me at all, and I don’t $ rors! down I came, with a crashing of the 
mean to get. over it, for I do believe I hate you, ; boughs, plump upon the turf, catching convul- 
Harry Lee.” : sively at Harry’s head, and, finally, sprawling 

“Oh! that’s foolish,” he laughed, in reply. $in a collapsed state at his feet. Here was 
“You know you couldn’t possibly do that, for $ : a pretty contretemps; and although I was not 
you love me so much, little gipsy. You've told $ ‘ hurt, only stunned for a moment, yet, overcome 
me so a thousand times,” and again the merry : by chagrin and mortification, I remained per- 
brown eyes peeped saucily under my bonnet. $ fectly motionless, with closed eyes where I had 

This was too much. He had insulted me, I fallen. 
felt, had made light of the holiest feelings of ; As Harry saw this, he paused in the merry 
my heart, and [ would punish him. But now I: laugh with which, after the first start, he had 
was too deeply incensed to speak, so I sprang { greeted me, and came hastily to my side. I 
away from him with a quick bound, and ran § fancied I could see the pained, anxious look 
with all my might, unheeding his calls to me to 3 upon his face, as he bent over me, saying, 
return, until I reached the edge of the orchard, 3 ‘‘ Maggie, darling Maggie, are you hurt? Qh! 
a short distance from the kouse. Here I paused $ God, if my folly should have killed her,” and 
and looked around, but Harry was not in sight, ’ the hand which took mine trembled violently. 
though I knew that he was following me by the} He turned away to go, as I knew, to the 
sound of his clear, rich voice singing, ‘Oh! {spring after some water to bathe my face. I 
whistle, and I'll come to you, my lass.” It 3 waited until he was at a little distance, then 
was very evident that he did not yet believe I$ springing to my feet, hastened rapidly toward 
was so deeply offended, and I resolved that he the house. He saw my flight, and a few rapid 
should realize it to his sorrow. I looked hastily ’ footsteps brought him to my side. 
around for a good hiding-place till he had ‘Playing possum, were you, Maggie?” he 
passed. A maple tree, whose branches came $ queried. ‘But you don’t know,” he continued, 
very near to the ground, and whose thick, green Sin a grave tone, ‘“‘how you frightened me. | 
foliage had often screened me when a child, thought perhaps you were dead, Maggie, and 
stood near, As my eye fell upon it, quick as $ then oh! life would have been so desolate for 
the lightning’s flash came the thought, ‘I’ll} me, darling!” There was a few 
climb it. What if I am eighteen and engaged? ; silence, and then he spoke again, and the old 
Who cares? besides no one will see me.” No 3 mischievous tones had returned. 


rn 


moments’ 


sooner said than done. Up I went like a cat, 
and was just snugly ensconced upon one of the 
lower limbs, when Harry appeared slowly saun- 
tering along. 
see, that, instead of taking the path to the 


é 
by 
3 


3 out, 


What was my consternaticn to ’ 
S 


“Maggie, next time you hide, look out for 
those flowing skirts. The cloven foot will peep 
Mag.” 

So he had known of my presence all those 


slong hours, and had purposed to weary me. 
house, he was coming directly to the very tree } 


My heart, which his tender words had thrilled 


in which I was perched! He sdon reached its ; with joy, grew hard again. I would make him 
broad shade, and, throwing himself carelessly $ suffer yet, and I turned toward him so calm and 
upon the grass without a single upward glance, $ cold that I saw he was startled. 

took a book from his pocket, and went to read- g ‘Harry Lee,” I said, proudly, ‘you mistake 
ing as coolly as if there was no such distressed } me, if you think I can be ridiculed and mocked 
young damsel as I in the world. I was fairly } Sin this way with impunity. You were not so 
treed. I was puzzled to know whether he was $ secure of my affection as that. Henceforth re- 
aware of my whereabouts, and was determined $ member, sir, we are but friends,’’ and I turned 
to keep me there awhile, or, being resolved to away. 

show his indifference, had thrown himself there; For one moment he stood as if thunderstruck, 
to pass away the time. ‘I can stay here as} then springing forward, caught me by the arm 
long as you,” I thought, defiantly. ; and exclaimed, 

Well, we did stay. I would not stir a muscle} ‘Maggie, you are not, you cannot be in ear- 
for fear he might hear me, and oh! how wearily { nest. Do you mean it, Maggie, mean that for a 
dragged the hours, :as, in my uncomfortable } mere joke, we shall be separated forever? No, 
seat, I watched the shadows lengthen, and the } no, you are only jesting with me now; trying to 
sun sink away to rest in the purple canopied ; punish me as I deserved for my presumption,” 
West. At last, overeome by fatigue and the | and he looked eagerly, wistfully in my face. 
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“T am in earnest, Harry Lee,” I answered, 
giving full rein to my passion, and determined 
that he should suffer to the utmost, ‘‘as you 
will find to your cost.” 

He grew deathly pale; and at last said, ‘May 


God forgive you, Margaret Deane, for thus: 


making a wreck of my life. I believe you are 
utterly heartless,” and he walked hastily away. 
A moment later he came back to where I stood, 
took me in his arms, pushed .the hair away from 
my forehead, and I could see in the gathering 
twilight that his features worked convulsively. 
Passionately kissing my brow he murmured, 
“TI did not mean those cruel words, Maggie, 
but I am very wretched. This is worse than 
death,” then adding, ‘‘God bless and keep you, 
darling, and make you happy,” he left me. 


I watched him until he was out of sight, then : 


walked slowly into the house, up stairs to my 
own room, threw myself upon the bed and clasp- 
ing my hands over my eyes wept long and bit- 
terly. What had I done? To gratify my foolish 
pride and anger, I had cast from me, trampled 
under foot the dearest boon of happiness the 


earth contained. And yet, such was my willful § 
N 
nature, I would uot have taken one step toward : 


a reconciliation, even though I knew not to 
do so would be a life time of misery. I had 


brought it upon myself, and I would bear the ; 


consequences. THe, I thought, would soon get 


over it, his studies would occupy his mind, and { 


give him little time for painful thought; besides 
he was a man, and never, never felt such things 
as acutely as women, 

The next day Harry Lee left the village, and 
I returned to my usual routine of duties; but, 
as weeks passed on, the bounding step became 
slow and listless, the rosy cheek pale, and the 
joyous tones with which I was wont to greet my 


father (my mother was dead and I kept house $ 
He noticed the ’ 


for him) grew sad and low. 
change at last, but, when he questioned me, I 
told him that I was perfectly well, only the 
summer heats had overcome me, but with win- 
ter’s bracing air I should be his own merry girl 
again. I saw he was not satisfied, and once I 
heard him say, in wrathful tones, “If that 
young Harry Lee has been trifling with her he 
shall pay for it.” It was just after a neighbor 
had been in ‘to tell us the news,” she said, 
looking curiously at me, and then she proceeded 


with the information that Harry was engaged } 
to a beautiful girl in New Haven, and they: 
were to be married in the summer, as soon as ? 


he had graduated. I bore up bravely as long as 
her argus eyes were upon me, but when she 
had gone my forced composure gave way, and I 
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3 sobbed in anguish. I thought that I was alone, 
but my father was in the next room and over- 
heard it all. He never spoke to me of it, how- 
ever, but there was a deeper tenderness in his 
tones, a more watchful care for my comfort than 
ever before. 

Well, the winter passed. The warm sun 
awoke the earth and set its great pulse to beat- 
ing, until forth from its bosom sprang a million 
forms of beauty. Every living thing seemed 
sending up a song of joy and praise, but to me 
there was no joy,no beauty. My heart lay cold 
and dead. 

The spring waned, and summer, in all its 


glory, was with us. 
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I was sitting, one bright morn, by the open 
window, when the sound of wheels attracted my 
attention, and, looking up, I met the gaze of 
Harry Lee. By his side sat a radiant creature 
in the first flush of womanhood. He raised his 
hat with a respectful bow, which I mechanically 
returned, and the carriage rolled on. 

He was married then. It was all over, that 
bright dream. Well, God help me, I thought. 

That night I wended my way down to the old 
trysting-place. I do not know what prompted 
*me to go there unless it was to live over that 
S last bitter meeting and parting. I seated my- 
self beneath the old tree, and was soon lost in 
:a painful reverie. 
noisily as of old, the shifting sunlight played 
coquettishly with the shadows of the leaves 
upon the grass around me, and was broken into 
a thousand shining masses by their waving 
clusters, but I heeded them not. 

How long I sat there I know not, but I was 
suddenly aroused by a strong arm passed around 
my waist, a hand placing a cluster of half- 
: opened moss roses on my lap, while a manly 
voice, I knew but too well, murmured in my 
ear, ‘‘Maggie, my own darling Maggie. Can 
< you forgive me now?” I could not speak; my 
° heart was too full for that; but the hot tears 
§ gushed from my eyes as I lay still, very still, in 
Sthe shelter of his arms. Very softly he wiped 
: them away, speaking the while words of endear- 
‘ment which thrilled my heart through and 
‘through. Suddenly came the memory of that 
‘ girl, his wife. I sprang from his embrace, and, 
for the second time in that place, confronted 
him with flashing eyes and crimsoned cheeks. 

* «How dare you speak to me in that way, 
Harry Lee,” I exclaimed, ‘‘when your very 
word and caress belongs to another?” 

“Another! What do you mean, Maggie?” 
: asked Harry, looking at mo in utter astonish- 
: ment. 


The mill stream sang as 
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290 THE INVALID.—LONELY HOURS. 

A light was beginning to glimmer through s trothed bride of my chum, Ned Allyn. As if 1 
the darkness which had shrouded me. $ could marry any one but you, darling.” 

‘‘Are you not married, then? Was not that } I need not tell you that there was a wedding 
girl with you to-day your wife?” I spoke hur- in my father’s little parlor in the fall, nor how 
riedly and eagerly. ; happy I have been all these years, walking 

‘No, indeed,” he answered, a glad light com- } down the vale of life by the side of my noble 
ing into his eyes as he again drew me toward’ husband. May God give you as bright a lot, 
him. “It was my cousin, Maggie, and the be- 3 dear reader. 





THE INVALID. 
BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


I sHALz not always dwell The little silver stream 
Beside this peaceful hearth, That winds down through the glade, 
Soon will a tolling bell Where once I used to dream 
Announce me—* gone from earth.” Beneath the birch trees’ shade, 


There they will pillow soft Sings all the day; but I 
This throbbing head of mine, Shall never hear it more, 

Nor hear me sighing oft, The pleasant hours go by 
As in the olden time. And shut the open door. 





These hands, so thin and white, 
Will ne’er unclasp again, 

Nor move, as through these nights 
Of heavy, restless pain. 


But soon I shall lie down, 

And take my peaceful rest, 
With sunshine all around, 

And flowers above my breast; 


Then o’er my narrow bed 

Bright moons will wax and wane, 
But this poor throbbing head 

Be free from all its pain. 


Now—now I may not lie 
Out on the short green grass, 
To look up to yon sky 
And watch the white clouds pass; 


My soul doth yearn to pass 

Where Summer noons are fanned; 
And when you say at last, 

“Gone to the spirit land,” 


I may not bathe my face 
In early morn’s sweet dew, 
Nor move me hence a pace 
The long, bright days all through; 
You will not weep for me, 
Nor wish me here again, 
Where every sigh I heaved 
And every throb was pain. 


I may not hear the wind 

Breathe through the maple grove; 
I may not look to find 

The early flowers I love; 
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LONELY HOURS. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Oh! ’tis sad to muse and reckon 
Golden plans, now obsolete! 
Or to count the regal pleasures 
Buried ’neath Time’s fleeting feet! 
Childhood—with its fragrant blossoms; 
Manhood—with its bleoming flowers; 
Come to us in memory’s traces, 
When age shades our lonely hours! 


Lowe y hours, oft as spectres 
Clothed in a cimmerian hue! 
€ome to rouse our dormant spirits 

To a retrospective view: 
Oft they germ a ray of sunshine, 
Life’s probationer to cheer; 
Yet they ever mingle phantoms 
That oppress the spirits here. 
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When fair Spring, bedecked with flowers, $ Yet they’re welcome—those lone hours— 
Swoons in Summer’s lap away— To the mental-mirrored grove! 
When the golden reign of Autumn May their isolated mission 
Yields to Juno’s icy sway— Antedate of peace and love! 
When the shades of sweet contentment § May they paint upon Hfe’s canvass 
On the gloomy spirit lowers— Visions of eternal flowers, 
When the charms of life grow dreary, 5 Blooming in an Eden garden, 
Then are felt those lonely hours! Ne’er oppressed with lonely hours! 
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THE RULING PASSION. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Bntered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 219. 


CHAPTER XX. 3 It was like dealing a death blow between the 
Wax the assembly within the minister’s } eyes of a Newfoundland dog while looking trust- 
house was in that wild state which follows an ; fully in your face. 
event which no one thoroughly understands, **Be it so,” said Dr. Blake, in answer to this 
Joshua Leonard came in from the orchard, ; mute appeal; and in after days he spoke of this 
where he had been superintending a swing, on} as the greatest trial of his life. ‘Be it so, I 
which some of the little folks had been amusing 3 will speak to brother Leonard, and may the 
themselves, till the twinkle of a star or two be- } Lord of hosts be with him and bear him up.” 
tween the apple tree boughs warned them that} ‘‘Amen!” whispered the minister, shading 
night was coming on. his eyes with a hand that shook in the candle- 
As the strong man came in, anxious glances 3 light. 
were cast upon him, and the whispers that had; ‘What is this?” cried Leonard, becoming 
been running from group to group were hushed. 3 alarmed. ‘‘What has befallen? Anything to 
‘‘Ah!” he said, all in a glow of cheerfulness, our Amy ?—anything to her mother?” 
won from his kindly exercise amoung the chil- 3 “Sit down,” answered the minister, softly— 
dren, ‘‘it takes us young folks to enjoy our- : “sit down, brother.” 
selves. How can you all mope here?” : Leonard sat down as he was requested, look- 


No one answered, but the guests looked at ing first at his friend, then at the minister in a 


each other with significant glances, and broke 3 stern, questioning way, for he began to feel that 
up into pairs gliding away from his path. $ there was something terribly wrong. 

‘Where is Amy and the old woman?” he i in- 3 The doctor sat down also, but it was some 
quired, without much heeding this constraint § ’ moments before he could speak. At last, with 
among his friends. ‘It’s getting nigh on time ° S all his manhood, he was able to utter a single 
to go home, I reckon.” § world only, 

No one answered him. But that moment Dr.} ‘‘ Brother!” 

Blake came out of the little room, which every- 3 Leonard turned his honest, questioning eyes 
body knew as the minister’s study, and, laying ; on his friend. 

his hand on Leonard’s arm, drew him in an “Brother, I begin to wish we had spoken of 
closed the door. 3 this before. It is hard to bring trouble on an 

The minister was sitting by a little table, 3 § old friend.” 
from which many a score of sermons, with in-$ ‘‘If there is trouble for me, doctor, speak 
numerable heads, had been given to the people; 3 j out, I hope I can bear it with patience. God 
a single candle shed its light on his face which $ has been merciful to me hitherto. Shall I not 
was more than grave, and he looked toward the $ ‘take his crosses as well as his blessings? So 
door with a troubled eye as Leonard entered. { long as the woman and her child are not smit- 

“What is this?” said the mill owner, a little } ten, I can bear anything.” 
bewildered by the gloom which filled the little ; “But it is through your child that this trouble 
apartment. ‘‘Oh! you wish a reckoning of ac- ; comes. God help and forgive her!” 
counts. Very good, we have all given in our ‘‘Forgive her, my child, our Amy! What has 
contributions, and I have a list set down with she done? Oh! brother, tell me, what has she 
apencil. Short reckonings make long friends; } done?” 
it won’t take more than half an hour, any way.”$ Dr. Blake shrunk away from the wild ques- 

The minister looked at Dr. Blake imploringly. } tioning of those eyes. ‘The minister shrouded 
He had no courage to execute the task imposed ; his face with one pale hand, while he reached 
on him; the uncensciousness, the easy kind-} forth the other and grasped that of Leonard’s, 
ness of Leonard’s manner went to his heart. t which lay half-clenched upon the table. 

Vou, XXXVIII.—19 291 
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292 THE RULING PASSION. 
“Speak to me—speak to me, I can bear _ Leonard strode toward the door, then came 
no longer,” cried the poor father. suddenly back, and, leaning hard on the table 
The minister bent down his head, grasped the } with both hands, spoke to the minister. 
hand which began to struggle and shake with “Wait, have a little patience before you 
both his, and began to speak in a low, rapid: bring the young cretur that was my child into 
voice, like one who fears to stop lest his breath 3 the broad aisle for public scorn. She will not- 
or courage should fail. stand there alone. I call on you both to wit- 
It was terrible to watch that strong man, as} ness that I, Joshua Leonard, have been a God- 
the story of his daughter’s disgrace was un- fearing man since the beard was black on my 
folded to him; the whiteness of death crept; chin, but if this young man crosses my path I 
slowly over his noble face; his hand grew cold } must kill him!” 
as ice; drops of anguish stole out on his broad § “Brother!” almost shrieked the minister, 
forehead, and stood there like globules of ice. } trembling in all his limbs at the whirlwind of 
But he listened in silence—that which the so- } human passion that rushed by him. 
ciety had known long he heard at last—how “Joshua Leonard!” cried the doctor, in a 
Arnold had been at his house, evening after ; voice of stern rebuke, seizing the hand that 
evening, alone with his daughter, while he was ? Leonard lifted heavily from the table as he 
at lectures and prayer-meetings—how, but why ; ceased speaking, ‘‘have you forgotten that ven- 
go into the harrowing details of his disgrace, $ geance belongeth to God?” 
of her terrible downfall? $ He might as well have grasped an iron gaunt- 
“And now,” said the minister, with tears in} let, for any response that hand gave to his, or 
his eyes, ‘‘now we can delay no longer. We have argued with a whirlwind when it tears an 
had hoped that something might have pre- {oak up by the roots. The bosom tempter that 
vented the painful steps we are now compelled } had dwelt with that man almost unsuspected 
to take.” ‘pre his birth up, had been his pride—the 
Leonard did not speak, but a terrible anguish : ; strong, inborn pride that had its growth in a 
smouldered in his eyes. ; vigorous, independent nature. Now they were 
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“She is a member of our society; without $ tearing it up root and branch, and rebuked him 
confession and atonement, no sinner can re- that he struggled against the tempest that was 
main in communion with God’s people.” to make his heart a desert. After a time, “the 

The shudder that crept through that strong ; still small’ voice” would whisper through all 
frame made the table on which the unhappy this whirl of passion, but it was not yet. 


father leaned tremble visibly, and alow groan; Again he strode to the door and opened it. 
broke from his lips. ; There, upon the other side, he found his wife, 
““We have been forbearing, we have prayed : her cheeks crimson and wet with tears that she 
for you, wept for you, brother Leonard; nay, $ : was trying to wipe dry with a gorgeous silk 
against such evidence have been resolutely un- } 3 handkerchief, while she indignantly refused the 
believing in the poor child’s actual guilt. We ; consolation which half a dozen of the sisters 
were fain to believe that a secret marriage had 3 were offering. 
taken place somewhere; but now certain news 3 “Come, Joshua, come home. This isn’t the 
comes that the young man is about to wed an-3 place for you and I. There’s neither charity, 
other person.” $ nor truth, nor the milk of human kindness any- 
Leonard started and looked up with a sharp, N where for us and ours, No, sisters, don’t speak; 
burning glance. The minister understood it,}I know what I’m a-saying, and stand by it. 
and answered sadly, $ You’re slanderers, unbelievers, blasphemers! 
“Yes, news came to-night that Benedict : Do you hear? Yes, you are; for she, my Amy 
Arnold is about to marry the young French ; —our Amy, Joshua—is innocent and good as a 
woman, who spent last Thanksgiving at his$ little child, and of such is the kingdom of 
father’s house.” heaven—there! Come, Joshua, come, husband. 
Here Leonard started to his feet, dashed the } It’s high time to be a-going when human beings 
minister’s hand from him, and turned his white } can say what these sisters have been trying to 
face upon Dr. Blake. Then the agony that tore ; make me believe.” 
him broke forth. $ Leonard did not seem to know that she was 
“Is this thing true?” speaking, but suffered her to put her arm 
“T have feared it long—known it of a surety 3 : through his, and walked on, without heeding 
during the last two months,” answered the doc- 3 the crowd that drew respectfully back, or the 
tor. ¢ glances of Christian sympathy that followed 
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him; but she called out, with hysterical force, i were wet and misty with dew, but she took no 
“Yes, its my duty—I forgive you one and all; } heed of that, nor cared for the stone walls and 
but don’t ask me to forget, for I can’t do it.” ‘rail fences that blocked her passage across 

Leonard literally did not hear this. His them. Once or twice she stopped and looked 
faculties were locked up. He walked forth ; Vaguely around, like a deer seeking some 
like an iron man. covert. Then she would spring forward, and 

The couple got into their one-horse wagon, } struggle through the moist grass till her gar- 
and drove home. Leonard was hard and silent } ments were wet through and through. There 
all the way; while the good wife sat folded in: was fever in her blood, and the dampness did 
her shawl, crying bitterly, but with a hushed} her good. More than once she stooped down 
grief; for, now that she had no one to struggle to the red clover tufts and white daisies, that 
against, her high spirit broke down, and many } seemed to have closed themselves against her, 
thoughts came to her mind that left her com-} and, sweeping up handfuls of dew, bathed her 
pletely heart-broken. 3 lips and her burning forehead. But nothing 

“What if it were all true?” § would appease the fire within except sharp mo- 

It would force itself upon her: first as ation. So away she rushed through the sweep- 
doubt; then a dread; then—God help the poor } ing grass, while the bent, but scarcely trampled 
mother!—almost as a certainty. How many 3 meadow flowers, started back as if affrighted 
little things came crowding to her mind, each $ from her tread; and the pure stars looked down 
bringing its bitter proof of what she dreaded to ; upon her in heavenly sorrow, that anything they 
believe, resented against herself, and yet could } and the angels knew to be innocent should take 
not drive out of her heart! 3 that guilty seeming. 

When these feelings had fastened themselves}; Amy went homeward, not with any definite 
upon her, she felt the yearning want of contra- intent, but because she had no other place in 
diction with which the soul strives to fling off a : which to hide herself. Indeed she had no 
painful belief. $ formed wish or plan; but, like a wounded bird, 

Had he heard it? Did his heart prove traitor $ fled onward to escape the great pain aching at 
to his wishes, as hers was doing? She longed $ her heart. 
to know, but felt an unwarrantable dread of} At last she came within hearing of the Falls 
disturbing the silence into which-he had fallen. 3 —within sight of the mill and of her father’s 
At last she reached forth her hand, touching his : cabin. Everything was dark there. The rush- 
arm with a strange feeling of awe. ’ing waters made her stop and think. What if 

“Joshua, you don’t believe it? Oh! do speak $ she turned that way—not toward the saw-mill, 
and say just that.” 3 the thought of those dark logs made her nerves 

He attempted to answer, but the words a creep; but higher up in the rush of the whirl- 
shame grew husky in his throat and died there. } pool, where the starlight could fall upon her as 

“Won’t you speak to me, husband?” 3 she died? 

“Yes, mother—no, not that; you ain’t a} As this thought held her in thrall, a whip- 
mother now, only a poor, childless woman, ; poor-will, hid in some tree back of her father’s 
who will never lift up her head again.” 3 house, began to wail forth his protest; and, 

“And you turn agin her too! Oh! Joshua, ; strange to say, there was something in his song 
who will stand by her if we believe that?” $that won her away from the evil temptation 

He did not answer, but a low, hoarse moan é that was drawing her fascinated toward the 
told that an effort had been made. $ Falls. It seemed like some friend, who had 

“Qh! father, does your heart ache like that?” § known trouble, calling her away home. 
ctied the wife, piteously. $ The cabin was dark and still: No light but 

“It will never stop aching,” he said, heavily. } the stars—no sound but the whip-poor-will, 

She had nothing more to say. The convic- 3 who seemed plaintively bewailing her sorrow. 
tion of Amy’s guilt closed more and more darkly ; There was little occasion for bolts in those 
around her own mind—what could she say? : days, a latch-string drawn in was sufficient in- 

Meantime Amy had fled homeward with wild } dication that no one was at home. Amy felt 
speed. She did not seek the highway, for there 3 for the knot to this leathern thong, and let her- 
would be wagons and groups of old neighbors $ self in. A few gleams of starlight stole after 
going home from the donation party. They ; her, so that she was not left in utter darkness. 
would ask her to ride, might question her of} But, now that the poor child had reached home, 
the reason why she was on foot and alone. No, : what could she do? In a few moments her 
she would avoid all living things. The fields * parents might be there. She must meet them 
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294 THE RULING PASSION. 
—must look in her father’s face, The thought; ‘Oh! mercy! mercy! God has taken away my 
drove her wild; she turned and prepared to flee : voice! Shout! you hard-hearted man. Scream 
again. Ah! if her mother would but come} till the woods ring! My child shall not be 
alone! but that kind, stern father, she could } turned out of doors!” 
not meet him! Her voice broke forth now. She struggled 
But where could she go? Who would receive ; past her husband, pushing him aside with force, 
her? Where in the wide, wide world was there a } and ran wildly up the road, calling with frantic 
roof to shelter her, save that which now seemed grief for her child. 
to frown her away? As these dreary questions “Come back, Amy—my own—own Amy! 
sunk into her heart, she heard a sharp rattle of § $Come back and take poor mother along, since 
wheels coming up the road, It was her father } ‘he turns agin us, and believes us guilty, and 
and mother. > wishes us dead, we’ll leave him all that there is, 
Amy started, and attempted to rise, but her ; ‘ and go off into the cold, wide world all alone. 
limbs gave way; her breath seemed to stop in} : Amy! Oh! Amy, do speak to your mother! 
her throat, and, before she had power to move, $ ‘She loves you just as well as ever! She'll 
the wagon stopped, and she heard her parents ; stand by you, right or wrong! She'll die for 
coming. Desperation gave her strength, and } you—starve for you—work for you—she’ll go 
she stood up; but the corner into which she 3 :down on her two knees to that committee and 
had shrunk was dark, and the room seemed to beg ’em to let you off! If they won’t do that, 
be empty to the two persons who darkened the § ; she'll stand up by your side in the broad aisle 
door. Sof the meeting-house, afore the hull world, and 
“She is not here! Oh! Joshua, she has not ; tell ’em all that it was her own fault—that she 
come home! Where can my child be gone?” : did it all by her miserable way of bringing you 
cried the good woman, calling piteously, and; up! Come back, Amy darling! come back to 
beating the air with her hands. ‘They have ; your mother!” 
driven her wild! They have hunted her to: But there was no answer to this pathetic ery. 
death! She is lost—dead!” It rang through the darkness of the saw-mill, 
“Hush!” commanded the stern-voiced man. } and rolled itself to death among the rushing 
“It would be a mercy if what you say gn but, though she paused to listen, hold- 





true!” ing in her grief, no reply reached her, save that 
“Oh! Joshua! Joshua! she is our child—our Sof the whip-poor-will, that sounded harsh and 
only child!” eden mocking her anguish, as if the strange 
‘No, not our child. She was as the apple of } ; Voice joined with her daughter’s enemies and 
this eye, but I pluck her out.’ } clamored for punishment. 
A sharp, low wail broke out from the dark- $ ‘Then a horrible fear came to her heart: Had 


ness of the room; then, with the fleetness of a ; Amy plunged into the watery grave from which 
bird and the stillness of a ghost, Amy passed by } God had once saved her? Was she then float- 
her father and away, He saw her a moment, ing, stark and cold, among the logs under her 
flitting through the starlight which fell across ; feet? The pangs of her anguish came sharp 
the road; then she was suddenly engulfed in the } with the thought. She bent over the black 
black shadows of the saw-mill. } abyss, shrieking forth the unhappy girl’s name 

“Oh! Joshua! Joshua Leonard! what have : in heart-rending cries. 
you done? It was our own poor angel child,’ Joshua Leonard heard these cries, and they 
for she is an angel! Cover her with sin and} smote through his iron frame as lightning 
iniquity like a garment, heap ashes on her : strikes an oak. He had been dumb till now. 
head, and she would come out white as snow; The sight of his child flitting by him like a 
compared to them that make charges agin her! ; ghost, with that pale face turned away from his 
What have you done, Joshua Leonard, but in terror, had killed the anger in his heart. He 
turned, like a pelican of the wilderness, agin } had not heard the reproaches of his wife; for 
your own flesh and blood! Why don’t you } the moment every faculty of his being was 
speak? Why don’t you move? Can’t you call} locked. But the cries of that poor mother 
out and bring her back, as the prodigal father $ } brought him to life again. It was terrible to 
called for his son? Amy! Amy!” \ hear them cleaving through the darkness. He 

Poor woman! her voice was so choked with : ’ started toward the mill; but, as he left the 
the passion of her grief, that what she meant } threshold stone, the mother came across the 
for a shout scarcely rose above a hoarse whis- } road and passed him. Her face was ghastly in 
per. S the starlight, and her teeth chattered as with 
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cold. She had no reproaches for her husband; ‘‘Dear me! No, no, Leonard, don’t say that!” 
then; but, seized with pity, threw her arms “You had the grace to forgive at once. It 
around him. $ was I, the strong one, who drove her away, our 
“Qh! Joshua, she is dead! We—-no, no, 1} poor, weak child!” 
have killed her!” ‘*Don’t, Leonard, you break my heart. If 
In the very depths of her sorrow the poor ; she could but see you now, the very look of 
mother was generous; for her life she would} your eyes would bring her back.” 
not have upbraided him then. Leonard took up his lantern, and, passing 
“Did you see her?—hear anything?” $ one strong arm around his wife, who began to 
“No, it was all over. Everything was still.” } look hopefully up to his brightening face, went 
He broke from her arms, entered the house; ; out of the mill. He held the lantern low as he 
and, seizing the tinder-box, fell upon his knees, } reached the firm ground, searching for tracks 
and began to strike out great sparks of fire from } in the grass. He found none, however; but in 
a flint and steel. $ the dust of the road, rendered moist by a heavy 
“Bring the lantern. She may have hid her- 3 : 3 dew, small footprints appeared, which he knew 
self from fear of her father. God forgive me! ; to be Amy’s. 
Bring the lantern!” ; “She is alive—she is alive; we shall catch 
Mrs. Leonard opened a door, and took the} up with her in a little while,” cried the glad 
lantern from its nail in the cellar-way, but she$ mother. ‘Won’t we be good to her, and com- 
was obliged to kneei down on the hearth and take $ fort her, and stand up against the whole world 
hold of the candle with both hands while her : for her, Leonard?” 
husband lighted it; and then the flame quivered,$ ‘‘ With God’s help, my wife!” 
as if a high wind were passing by, from the § $ “Qh! of course; I meant that only it seems 
irrepressible trembling of her limbs. 80 ward to forgive one’s child without help, you 
When the candle was locked into its tin prison, } know.” 
the miserable pair went down to the saw-mill } Thus talking together, these not altogether 
tegether. Pale and shivering they wandered to- 3 unhappy parents traced the footsteps of their 
gether around the heaped up boards and logs, erring child along the dust of the road, till they 
ealling Amy softly by her name, in dread of $ disappeared in the hoof-prints and wagon tracks 
frightening her by loud tones, but they found : of a cross road that led from the festival at Nor- 
nothing to indicate her presence, living or { wich. 
dead. : “She has gone back to the minister’s,” said 
Leonard held his lantern down through the ; the father, pausing in his walk. 
floor till the black waters reddened te its glare. “Yes,” answered the mother, with a thrill of 
His wite leaned over his shoulder, casting ap- } $ yearning tenderness, “it is up yonder she has 
palled glances into the abyss, but turning § gone. Her own mother would not comfort her, 
every instant to cover her eyes, overcome with ? so she went to our best friend.” 
dread of finding the terrible thing she sought. “Sit down here, and we will wait till she 
Leonard's face brightened a little when he saw § ‘comes back,” answered the father, with a deep 
that the logs, which lay in the water like great } ’ swell of the heart; ‘‘poor child! how tired and 
monsters asleep, were dry on the upper surface. } broken-hearted she must be.” 
Surely if she had plunged to her death in this} They sat down together on the trunk of a 
spot there would have been some motion left in ; newly-fallen tree, which lay upon the sward on 
the timbers she must have touched—some marks } one side of the road; and thus with their arms 
of water dashed over the bark. around each other heavy-hearted, but comforted 
Leonard rose from his knees and stood up- } in the best of all human love, that which springs 
right, with a glow of hope in his eyes. }from time, they watched and waited for the 
“Our God is merciful, she is not here,” he} coming of their child. Few words passed be- 
said, with tears stredming down his rough} tween them; but sometimes, when the night air 
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cheeks. i chilled his wife, he would gather her in his 
His wife gave a sob and flung herself into his } arms and comfort her against his heart. 
arms, crying like a little child. ; It was long after midnight when these two 


He kissed her tenderly, wiped the tears from } stricken people arose, wearily, and returned 
her face, and pressed it against his bosom. home, saying softly to each other, 

“Ah!” he said, with humility, ‘how much { ‘‘Never mind; our child will come back to- 
better you are, wife, than I am; how much} morrow, then she will know how much we love 
better in the sight of God!” } her.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Amy had left the house from fright alone. 
The sound of her father’s voice, in stern de- } 
nunciation, fell like iron on her heart. She 
was out-doors, and fleeing along the shadowy 
side of the road before a thought of where she $ 
was going entered her mind. She was tired } 
now—a little rest made her feel how tired—and 
she longed to lie down on the turf, in some cor- 
ner of the fence, and die. But she dared not 
rest, or sleep. Some one might pass by, and, } 
seeing her there, guess'that she had been driven 3 
forth by her father—her dear, good father, whom 
she loved so-dearly, and yet had offended be- 


reminded her that moment of Hagar, and her 
last words in the orchard. She forgot that the 
negro woman belonged to Ais father; or, if she 
remembered, the idea brought vague comfort 
with it. Yes, she would go to Hagar, whose 
words had been so full of pity. 

The wagon was close by now, or she might 
have dropped off into iJethargy again. As it 
was, she started up and walked steadily for- 
ward till she came in sight of the Arnold man- 
sion. A light burned in the front room after 
the fashion of those times; Hannah was sit- 
ting up with her betrothed husband, and their 
happy, low voices, as they conversed by the 





yond hope of pardon. open window, floated out on the air, mocking 

The delicate reticence of her nature shrunk 3 the poor wanderer, who stood leaning upon 
from) this’ exposure, so she wandered on till} the gate looking at them through her blinding 
the very tree, on which her parents afterward § { tears. It was now late at night; so Hannah 
watched: so many hours, tempted her. to sit arose, with a happy blush on her cheek, and 
down. Here a feeling of utter dreariness fell $ bade Paul good night, placing her hand in his 
upon her; homeless, friendless, disgraced, ill, 3 with the sweet confidence which follows a full 
what could she do? where could she go, back $ ° avowal of mutual affection. 
to her parents? Alas! she had no courage for $ 5 Hannah had left the minister’s directly after 
that.. Who on the wide earth would give her $ 3 Amy’s departure, and thus escaped the whis- 
shelter now? She thought over all her meagre pers and half-spoken scandal that followed the 
list of friends; was there one who would not : poor girl’s flight, else there would hawe been 
pull in the latch-string when she was seen to : tears instead of roses on that young cheek, for 
approach in the desolation of her disgrace? $ she loved Amy Leonard with her whole heart, 
She could not hope that there was. 3 and grieved silently at the change which pro- 

Then Amy thought of her lover with a sort $ mised her another sister-in-law. 
of dreamy pain. He had left her to all this— } Amy saw Hannah stand up drooping toward 
betrayed her into something worse than death. : Paul like a flower on its stalk, till her lips met 
She wondered if. he guessed at her present dis- : his in the first kiss of their betrothal. How 
tress, and if the knowledge would give him a : tenderly he laid his hand upon her head! with 

t’su i Then she fell into a sort : what gentle respect he led her to the door, and 
of apathy, and would believe nothing, not even ; whispered good night! 
what Hannah Arnold-had said, nor the stern ; : Amy saw it all, and the bitterness of her own 
words of her own father. Her feet were wet; {fate pressed upon her with cruel force. She 
her limbs were chilled; but there was strange could bear the scene no longer, but opened the 
heat in her ee = Ae na it was in-$ gate and stole round the house, hushing her 
sanity that possessed her, else why was she $ breath as she went. 
there so cold, and at night? Why did she § Hagar slept in a little bed-room off the 
think such wicked things of him? Why did } kitchen—a room which Amy had played in 
she so long to creep away and hide herself for- : scores of times when she and Hannah were 
ever and ever? children together. The kind soul was wakeful 

I think a fell ron eae ps en pear we she knew ee, nme “a 
wagon coming down a distant hill sroused her; prow rnold’s engagemen e Fre g 
she must not stay there.. But alas! her limbs} would bring to that young creature. A sense 
were so heavy, her poor frame so terribly chilled } of wrong oppressed her honest heart; she could 
that she’ could hardly move, and fell back from } not get the pale face of that young creature out 
the stone wall that she attempted to climb, trem- 3 of her mind, it haunted her like a ghost as she 
bling with weakness. : ; said afterward. 

Then what would she find on the other side ; ’ While she was lying: in this half-wakeful 
but long, wet grass, and stones harder than the $ state, she heard footsteps coming round the 
hearts that had condemned her? A friend—had house, and the rustling of garments brushing 
she one on earth? } through the plantain leaves with a heavy sound, 





It might have been some pitying angel that : Then two hands, beating with their open palms 
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against the window, aroused her completely, } kisses ’em? Now try to open yer eyes wide; 
and she sat up in bed, her wool half-uncurling g and if yer could jest smile a little, it’d seem 
with fear, and her great eyes riveted on the ; ter apes. 71 me-while I go up stairs and call 
window. Missus.’ 

‘‘Whose dar?—whose dar, I say?’’ she cried | ““No—no, don’t call any one!” pleaded Amy, 
out. ‘‘If it’s a live pusson, speak out; if it’s a, struggling to sit up. “I can’t think how I 
ghost, de Lord a massy on us! for I’m alone in} came here; but your kind words ran in my 
dis part ob de dwelling.” head all the way; and I forgot that it was at 

‘*Hagar, oh! Hagar, let mein. You told me ; his home you lived. I will drink a few drops 
to come if I wanted a friend. Let me in, Hagar, : of the camphor, Hagar; then give me my shoes 
Siege tans the voles legis eh] ON Og Ema” ERNE 

‘*Hush, Miss, 1 knows yer voice, and opens “Yes, Hagar, I must; this is no place for me. 
to it to once. Jest go round to the kitchen $I was not quite myself, or you would not have 
door, and I’ll be dar in no time.” seon me here.” 

The face went away from the window; and ‘But where will yer go to?” 

Hagar, huddling on a skirt and short-gown, “T don’t know!” 
opened the kitchen door. ‘*What will yer do?” 

‘*Come in—come in, poor little honey bird!’ “T don't know!” 
she said, drawing the shivering girl in with} ‘What sent yer away from hum so late o’ 
both hands. ‘Don’t be afeared, yer welcome § night?” 
as greens in spring time; dar, dar, sit down on$ Amy turned her head with a moan of pain: 
de hearth—it’s kinder warm yet—whilst I rake } but answered nothing. 
open de ashes and blow up de embers.” : “Do yer want to go back?” 

Amy fell into a great armed-chair that stood: Two great tears rolled down those pale 
near the hearth, and, leaning her head back, } cheeks, and Amy whispered sadly, 
sighed heavily. Hagar was busy attempting § “T cannot go there, Hagar. It is not my 
to kindle up the fire, which ignited slowly; but $ home any more!” 

a few splinters of pine knots soon shot up in a : ‘Den der’s only one thing ter be said "bout 
oe and then Hagar _ from her be — : it; here hey oe here you'll stay till pv 
pared to say some comforting words to her ing, sure. I'll jest hang over de tea-kittle an 

guest, but she was startled to see the white face ; ane a hot va 0” sieyrwhel you shall drink 
falling forward on her bosom with the stillness 3 in comfort, while I rub yer feet till dey burn 
of death. Amy had fainted. ; agin. Arter dat, per’aps yer tell me something 
_ 7 thought the pase ton to a a ; else that'll do - good. coupe hear ae 

ard, and, seeing a camphor bottle, poured $ body a-comin own stairs. asn’t dat a 
some of its conhaiine into the palm of Bi sma ; areakt” ; 
with which she bathed Amy’s forehead and : Amy started up, and, regardless of her naked 
temples, muttering caresses and words of com- $ feet, prepared to escape; but Hagar forced her 
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passion amid her kind work. kindly into the chair again, striving to pacify 
After awhile Amy breathed again, and feebly 3 her fright. 
lifted her head. Hagar ran for a pillow. : «‘ Dar—dar now, honey bird! don’t be skeered, 


“Dar, dar; jes rest yer sweet head agin dat, S yer haven’t nothing but friends under dis roof, 
and take a few drops ob dis ’ere camphor. It'll} anyhow; nobody kin come as isn’t glad ter see 
take de chill right off from yer heart. Dear, } yer. So jes sit still and stop shaking! It'll do 
dear, how wet yer feet are, and yer go-to-meet- } no good; and, what don’t do no good, is wasting 
ing frock!” 3 de Lord’s precious time.” 

Down upon her knees Hagar fell, and, taking: The poor, weak girl suffered herself to be 
off the wet shoes, began to rub the white feet § controlled, though her eyes, now wide open 
they had chilled with great tenderness, buzzing } and burning with affright, were turned upon 
and purring over them like a cat comforting her} one of the doors like those of a chained 
kittens, 3 gazelle. 

“Yes, yes, yer got one friend yet, anyhow; ; The door opened a little, and a sweet voice 
and, while Hagar lives, to say nuffin of tudder 3 called out, ‘‘ Hagar.” 
pusson as is devoted to her, nobody shall hurt 3 ‘‘Well, Missus,” answered the handmaiden, 
yer. Dar, dar, don’t yer feel ’em getting warm § “what am wanting ” 


and rosy as a little baby’s feet when its mother} ‘Nothing, Hagar. Only I heard a noise in 
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the kitchen, and, as everybody was in bed, ; struggled over those delicate features. She 
fancied that something might have happened.” ; knelt down softly before the young girl and 

‘“‘Something has happened! Look here—look $ took her two hands. 

at dis poor lamb; stand by her, Missus, or her } “What can I do for you, Amy?” she said, in 
death’ll be on our heads as sure de Lord knows } 3 @ heart-broken way. ‘I am but a weak woman, 
what’s what. Come here, Missus; kneel down § and he is my only son; but, God helping me, 
by de side of Hagar, and pray Armighty God $ this marriage shall never take place!” 

to forgive dem as has brought her to dis. wer Amy gasped for breath; the first hope came 


be praying for yer own son!” $ suddenly like an arrow, and was sharp as pain. 
Mrs. Arnold came into the room at this ap-} ‘Bend down your head, my poor child; tell 


peal; her white bed-dress sweeping the floor; 3 me everything, for, from this hour, I am your 
and her sweet, old face shaded by the borders 3 mother,” 

of her night-cap; the face was anxious; the: Amy bent her head, but she had little to say. 
eyes full of tender compassion. She stooped} Arnold had judged well when he bound that 
over Amy and looked into her averted face, as g delicate conscience with an oath; to have saved 
the angels look when they pity us most. $ her own life, she would not have rendered him 

‘‘Amy, my poor child, has this news troubled ; more criminal in the eyes of that gentle mother. 
you so much?” she said, stealing one arm across } So the unhappy lady rose up with a conviction 
the young girl’s shoulders, and resting the head } that it was the old story—alas! so often told 
on her own motherly bosom. ' since; but in those days one from which the 

Amy’s eyes were closed; but a gush of hot } moral nature recoiled with a sort of terror. 
tears rained over her cheeks. This vague feeling Mrs. Arnold could not alto- 

“T am sorry, you can’t think how sorry. In-$ gether conquer; she did not caress Amy again, 
deed, Amy, we all had hoped otherwise; we { something in the depths of her pure soul pre- 
loved you, and will always love you dearly. } vented that, but she was even humble in her 
No stranger ever can seem so much like a} kindness. 
daughter to me.” ; “IT am his mother,” she said, mournfully, 

Amy could only answer with convulsive sobs; $ ‘‘and should have some influence with him. 
but she lifted her arms and clung to Mrs. Ar- 3 Little as my authority has ever availed, I will 
nold. : go as he has invited me, not to witness this 

‘Ah! this is terrible; I feared something, } marriage, but to prevent it.” 
but not this entire heart-break,” said the gentle} ‘Can you? Oh! can you?” cried Amy, with 
lady. ‘*What can we do, Hagar? Is there no } renewed life. 
way of comforting her?” $ «God will help me, for I am doing right; so 

Hagar stood looking at her mistress as if she : we will hope. Now go with me up stairs, we 
wondered at the question. Then she took Amy } shall find a bed in the next chamber to mine; 
from the arms that enfolded her, and, laying} no one shall disturb you. Sleep quietly; for, 
her head on the pillow, beckoned Mrs. Arnold after this, if you wish it, this house shall be 
to follow her into the bed-room. $ your home so long as it is mine.”’ 

Amy was worn out with weeping, but her} Amy bent down her lips and timidly kissed 
frightened eyes followed them wildly; and she : the little hands that held her own; so the two 
made a struggle to get up, but fell back again, * went up stairs together, Hagar delicately keep- 
and lay helpless, listening to the sound of} ing out of the way. But all night long the 
Hagar’s voice in the next room, for terror had 3 sound of her diseontent broke out in muttered 
hushed the storm of her grief. : denunciations of men in general; and of all 

When Mrs. Arnold came forth again, her mild § French people, male or female, who traveled 
face had changed so that you would hardly ’ about, as she muttered even in her sleep, like 
have known it. She seemed like a criminal ; roaring lions, seeking whom they might devour. 
who had just listened to a sentence of death. } Mrs. Arnold did not leave Amy’s chamber till 

Hagar stayed in the bed-room muttering to ) the poor girl sank into that dead, heavy sleep 








herself, and denouncing the author of all this} which follows great exhaustion. Then, as the 
woe in order to relieve her own feelings, while } night candle revealed the grief which had eaten 
she smothered her words that they might not} all the bloom from that young face, her womanly 
wound her mistress. ; : soul began to yearn tenderly toward the helpless 

Mrs. Arnold went up to Amy, who saw by } creature, spite of her faults, spite of the degra- 
her face that another was made wretched as} } dation which seemed inevitable, and in which 
herself. Sorrow, commiseration, and horror } her own household must share. Really good 
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THE RULING PASSION. 299 
women are always charitable, always ready to; man. There was something sublime in this, 
seek for the good which lies under weakness } which a reckless parade of his past faults would 
and error, especially among sister women. She } have destroyed utterly. It is morbid vanity, 
has no pleasure in dragging forth evil, and only ; more than a wish to benefit others, that leads 
stoops to it that she may ameliorate and reform men to hold up even past follies to the world. 
it. Deprived of this heavenly privilege, she } But the elder Arnold was not a man of this 
casts the veil of her own pure thoughts over : stamp. The story of his reformation was told 
the deformity of error, as God himself hides the : plainly in the clear brightness of his eyes—in 
nakedness of winter under robes of white snow ; those firm, compact features, and in a softness 
and jewels of ice. ; of tread which had self-respect and power in it. 

So it was with Mrs. Arnold. A less heavenly ; In all her life Mrs. Arnold had never been so 
woman might have sought some excuse for her $ ‘ proud of her husband. While he looked upon 
own child at the expense of this poor girl; but $ ‘her in the morning with those dear loving eyes, 
her heart was filled with but one wish, that of} she could not be altogether unhappy. But now, 
saving both from future sorrow. When Amy § that she was about to bring new sorrow upon him, 
was quite unconscious, the mother kissed her $ her eyes fell, and she was at a loss for words. 
forgivingly on her lips that trembled even in} ‘What isit, wife? Something has gone wrong, 
sleep, and, with her heart full of compassion, 3! see by your face; troubled yet about your 
went back to her own room. ‘share of the donation? Is that it, foolish little 

She did not close her eyes till morning; but ; woman?” 
instead of dwelling bitterly on the evil that had ‘ ’ Poor lady! she had forgotten all about the 
befallen her house, lay devising means of extri- ; donation party which had been a trial; and now 
cation, hoping for the best; and, under all woes, ; it seemed so far back, that she wondered how 
a sweet, yearning tenderness, vague, but inane ‘he could remember such a trifle. She shook 
pressibly delicate, which brought back memo- § her head, and a quiver came to her lips. 
ries of that year when her first born son brought 3 Arnold took the alarm. There was one point 
with him the heaven of her own maternal life. § about which his fears always hovered. 

So when she thought of that son, in his arro- “Benedict! Is it anything about him?” 
gance and selfishness, it was as our Saviour re-$ She could not answer him at once, but bent 
garded the downfall of Peter with forgiveness, ; down and kissed his forehead, striving to tran- 
and that increased love which the good are apt } quilize him beforehand wit! her gentle woman’s 
to bestow upon the weak. Weak! yes, that was 5 tact. 

the word! Mrs. Arnold could not bestow the: ‘Don’t, wife,” said the husband, with sharp 
term wicked on the son whom she would now} apprehension in his voice; ‘‘where he is con- 
only think of as a noble infant smiling on her ; cerned, anxiety kills me. You look pale; your 
bosom. It was —_ ange who dealt with the § eyes are heavy. Speak out, if anything is wrong 
young man according to his own plain, unvar- } I can bear it!” 

nished iniquity; and even she would permit no} ‘It is about him; but do not look so dis- 
other person to breathe a word to his discredit. ; tressed; it is a great wrong; but there is time, 

When Mr. Arnold awoke in the morning, he ; there must be time to set it right.” 
found his wife ready dressed and sitting on one} “Speak out!” 
side of the bed. It seemed to him that some-; ‘I cannot in a word even to you. It is hard 
thing like the flutter of rose-leaves across his } to blacken one’s own son.” 
lips had disturbed his slumbers, and he opened , “TI know it. God help me, do I not under- 
his eyes with a smile. He could smile then—} stand that?” 
that long suffering man—for all the signs of his “And a parent, especially a mother, should 
long degradation had passed away from his face, } screen her child from the consequences, even if 
and from his life. He was, soul and body, a} he has done wrong!” 
hew creature, an earnest, honest man, who had } $ “You think so? Well, I am glad of it. Your 
once resolved to act rightly, had grown strong ; } words take a load from my conscience; but you 
and good. Unlike some reformed inebriates, $ ; pain me. What is it?” 
who are constantly parading past sins, as if § With a trembling voice and flushed cheek she 
there were something in them to gloat over and ; ‘ told him all, When she had done, he was sitting 
boast of, Arnold sought to ignore that portion ;up in bed stern asarock. ‘As there is a God 
of his life in which his manhood was so cruelly : to aid me in a just act, this shall be righted,” 
swamped, as if it had not been. He had sinned, 3 he said, and the husband and wife parted. 
repented, and been forgiven, both of God and } (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MY JOURNEY. 
BY CAROLINE 8. WHITMARSH. 


Do you like traveling alone? I speak to my g all my brushing at the window-pane would 
own sex. Then I wish you had my share of $ not remove the dimness outside; the conductor 
the pleasure! To be alone with books and came with his lantern to examine my ticket for 
writing, alone in a garden, alone with one’s $ the dozenth time, punch in it the dozenth round 
best friend is heaven itself, if you wish; but 3 : 3 hole, and then to start in dismay, exclaiming, 
to go straying off alone on a journey, fright- ; S ae Why, -you are altogether out-of-your-way, 
ened by cars, confused by stations, puzzled by : : going to the wrong point of the compass,” and, 
changes, oblivious of baggage, is one of the ; glancing at the empty seat beside me, ‘‘you are 
disciplines of life, or I’m no judge! 5 alone!” 

Listen to what befell not a week ago. Wish-: This was agreeable, but perhaps from con- 
ing to pass a long day with a friend in the : sciousness of a natural tendency in that direc- 
rural districts, I set forth in a glorious snow- tion, I dislike nervous women, and asked as 
storm the afternoon before, driving comfort- : tranquilly as though his words had not thrown 
ably to the station, and, seated in the car, 3 me into a fever of fear how the mistake could 
chatted quietly with friends, till the iron demon 3 be remedied. 
shrieked and plunged away from them, bearing 3 In no way, immediately; at the small country 

. me on alone. ; stations there would be no vehicles for private 

But a short journey lay before me, some forty $ conveyance. I must find my way through the 
miles. I should reach my destination by dusk, 3 storm to some tavern at the next stopping, and 
and drive from the station with other friends— $ pass the night there—alone. 
what was easier? Tranquilly enough I glanced: It is instructive to observe how a little deter- 
at the faces of my fellow passengers, as one ; mination will change the minds of others with 
would run up and down the columns of a news- 3 regard to can and cannot. In few words my 
paper; and finding them neither familiar nor ; friend was convinced that stop over night at a 
strikingly interesting—no poet's corner, laugh- 3 country tavern I would not, and go to South- 
ter-waking paragraph, or thrilling tale among $ boro’ I would, in sleigh, or carriage, or on my 
them—I turned to watch the snow, wiping the } feet. Looking in my face, and thinking, doubt- 
steamy window lightly with my fur cuff, and § less, what willful sprites women are, he allowed 
sending fancies, airy, vague, aimless, like them- $ that if I must go, I must, and, on the whole, 
selves, to float among the floating flakes outside. } could, by traveling a few stations farther, and 

How time flies, and space vanishes when we then making a search for sleighs. 
are dreaming, especially if the dream occur in} So with fatherly kindness he stood over me, 
a railway car! We paused, ‘the locomotive } : lantern in hand, led me out at length inte the 
giving a shriek extraordinary, passengers rush- ; storm, and consigned me to a tall, taciturn lad, 
ing toward the door as if that moment were } whom I followed into a station, empty, cold, 
their last, and the conductor announcing that and dark. The tall lad began poking vigor- 
such as were bound for a list of towns, North- 3 : ously at one of those lobster-like coal stoves, 
boro’ among them, must change cars, at once. } without kindling aught, except a very lively 

I tranquilly turned to my snow-flakes, re-} ; aching in my head. I besought him to desist 
joicing over fresh air which came in at open } Sand procure me a sleigh. Looking alarmed as 
doors, a luxury like nectar in that close stove-} if I could bite him, he faltered forth his first 
heat. It flashed through my mind to ask if I, ; words, that ‘“‘Mr. Willard was not here yet, 
bound for Southboro’, ought not to follow those } and, as for himself, he didn’t know—anything.” 
going Northboro’ward; then I thought how like | A very just opinion, I concluded. 

& woman it was to inquire if North didn’t mean } : Do you like traveling alone? Presently Mr. 
South; and, with some complacency, resolved } Willard came, knocking the snow from his 
to be wiser than my sex. : boots, and talking volubly enough to make up 

Alas! ever since Eve, wisdom has been the $ : for his deputy’s silence. ‘Where was I going 
commencement of troubles! It grew darker, } in Southberry? Oh! he knew the Billingses, 
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they had a sige’ of company come in in the cars: } sof the room; the lamp was euotiled wna a 
why hadn’t they sent a carriage for me? Left } one-sided shadows. But lo! at one side came 
over? that was too bad, passengers left thus } in my friend Mr. Willard, and I forgave his eyes 
every few days: he was saying the directions } and every other sin, as indiscriminately as any 
at Framingham were not explicit enough—and 3 well-paid priest his penitent. 
yet, no offence! ’Most every one would know The town, if I believed him, had been searched, 
that Northberry must mean Southberry also. Sand never a vehicle found, except an open bag- 
Had I come far? From Boston! Then he sup- 3 gage-wagon, which, of course, he declined, not 
posed I went to the monster ball the night pre- ’ wishing to send ‘‘one of Mr. Billingses’ folks” 
vious, Gilmores’—he hadn’t seen me there, but 3 80 far in that style. To express regret was un- 
you don’t notice faces so much in a crowd.” $ gracious, but I implored that any future con- 
When he paused for breath, I ventured once } veyance, of whatever sort, might be secured; I 
more on the subject of private conveyances. } would ride in a wheelbarrow rather than wait. 
‘Hardest thing in the world to find,” he assured 3 ’ Another messenger arrived—the deputy; and 
me; ‘‘a boy had already been sent to the stable, \ there followed a call to the adjoining room, a 
but that was locked; it was always locked, or } 3 ; whispering and a stir, which made me fear they 
the vehicles out of order; he would try again ; 3 ‘ were letting slip some new opportunity. My 
and—Miss Willard would be waiting supper: ; dread of fussiness gone, I flew to the door, and 
could I excuse him for awhile?” { found my suspicions just. An old chaise stood 
He went, the deputy had gone, a big dog} ‘ there, very high and creaky, the veritable one- 
growled in a corner; and the room was filled {horse shay of the professor, you would think. 
with smoke from a kerosene lamp: this I con- ‘Should Mr. Billingses’ friend go in a rattle- 
tinued to screw down, and with difficulty pushed § Strap like that—unsafe too—such a night as 
a window open for ventilation; then moved a ’ this?” the depot-master asked, with dramatic 
chair toward the stove, which, crackling now ; fervor. He was resolved as Coriolanus; but 
within, seemed somewhat companionable. Dear 3 what man cannot be managed by a little honest 
Zimmerman, solitude is better in books than} pathos? Putting my hand on the sleeve of his 
railway stations! shaggy coat, he felt through the shag—how 


Fire always tranquilizes and makes us philo- timidly, and looking in his eyes—I give the 


sophical. I watched red coals drop into the ; recipe for others’ use—I said, ‘‘Oh! yes, you 
ashes beneath and go out, and considered how } ; will let me have my way. The chaise is safe 
thus, all life through, red-hot hearts of youth ; ‘ enough, and I’m tired, and hungry, and fright- 
were dropping into the gray of years, and going 3 ened, and out of all manner of patience.”’ He 
out. Then I thought how little, three hours } did not reply, for I had sprung into the chaise, 
ago, I had dreamed of being in such a predica- and it only was left him to wrap the buffalo.robe 
ment as the present, and how evenly heaven’s } about me and wish me a pleasant journey. 
compensations fell to us all. Three hours ago, : Off we drove into the darkness and snow. 
asleep on a silken sofa, with a frescoed ceiling } The storm was full in our faces, but it was 
above; two hours ago, driving in town screened ; so blessed to be started, at length, on my way 
from the snow so tenderly, chatting so merrily Stoward Southboro’! The snow clogged the 
with friends the best on earth—none better up chaise wheels, till they dragged, shook, creaked, 
in heaven! and now in perplexity and danger, } screeched across it, in a way to keep before me, 
cold, hungry, alone. It was just, I felt even § ‘that my head still ached in the most approved 
there. Why should I grow languid and dreamy } manner. What mattered -it since I was not 
amidst silken sofas, and gain no strength from ’ trav eling alone? 
the sweet uses of adversity? 3 How then? We were entering a long road 
I inspected the room. What uneven eyes fall 3 which, we could dimly see, led through woods— 
sometimes to a mortal lot! In the somewhat } who was this man I had taken for companion? 
ambitious and well-kept furniture, not a single ; $I turned quickly to look, for the first time, at 
piece stood in right relations with its surround- } Shis face. It was too dark—some bushy, black 
ings: the railroad maps, the clock, and some } ’ hair I distinguished, and the rest a mere image 
evergreeen wreaths, hung askeer between the ; of snow. 
doors, and at unequal distances from the ceil- } Perhaps I could find him out by his voice. 
ing; with a perceptible attempt at order, the ‘ ‘The country around here was thinly settled,” 
sofa stood one-sidedly between the windows; $I observed. ‘Yes, and especially along this 
the chairs were all at zig-zags; the lobster- road, which was a new one.” That news 
like stove was‘neither at the side nor in centre‘ brought little comfort. I began to wish that 
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302 THE CHIMES OF READING. 
my watch had been left with the good-natured ; felt, thought, experimented; how deep or shal- 
depot-master; as for my purse, it never yet was ‘ low he is; how honest his speech and ways; or 
full enough to cause apprehensions; and, as for 3 how prevaricating. And you learn the differ- 
the rest, I felt that, if need were, I could wither § ence in human souls; the range of that scale of 
him with a touch—in times of emergency an 3 knowledge, sensation, enjoyment, which runs 
inward strength comes always to our rescue, if $ through all being, ‘from Newton to the oyster.” 
we will but trust it. N My driver was no Newton, nor Byron, nor 
If! The storm still beat about us; the lights ; Burns; but an honest countryman, unhappy in 
from scattered farm-houses seemed farther off; } that his soul was asleep, happy in that he could 
the woods were denser, the roads worse clogged, 3 not be haunted by doubts, or deeply stung by 
and the old chaise creaked more musically. ; suffering. 
There was a silence in which I had time to re- 3 “Tranquil voice, and tip, and eye, 
flect: What if the depot-master’s hesitation had § : Quiet live, and easy di 
been caused by doubt of the driver, not the We reached ‘the Billingses’’’ door, two snow- 
-vehicle! and a hundred other what ifs and whys $ images in a chaise of snow, its very creaking 
showered into my mind like snow-flakes, till I$ ; muffled out of sound. A ring brought lights to 
felt my courage and confidence going out like } the porch, exclamations, inquiries, rejoicings; 
lamps, and wished—it is such a convenient } and it was very like the end of some old fairy 
wish—that I were safe in heaven! ¢ tale, when, unfolding my snowy wrappings, they 
The man spoke now, and his voice reassured § Sled me into the dazzling dining-room, where a 
me—it was respectful, even timid. Had it 3 snowy table stood glistening with silver; a broad 
snowed in Boston that morning? Glad to 3 wood fire blazed up the chimney; and voices, 
escape from my thoughts, I gave him a detailed : ; young and old, filled with their friendly talk, 
account of the climate, roads, and vehicles $ ; till it seemed but too short—the half hour of 
about my home. The latter topic awoke him { waiting for supper. I was no longer alone! 
thoroughly, and he soon showed the depths of § But let me close this veracious history with a 
his knowledge, compared with the shallowness $ : word of glorification over our dear Americans. 
of mine. Did you ever listen, in entire dark- 3 : Where else in the world could a lone woman 
ness, to a strange voice? It has as much in- 3 have passed through such adventures, every- 
dividuality as a face: every new inflexion ; where sympathized with, befriended, sent grate- 
reveals a turn of character, or deeply-seated $ful on her way? With conductor, deputy, 
habit. Some voices are violins, some jews- depot-master, and chaise-man, the unvaried 
harps, some hand-organs, and some mere wood $ kindness and respect. Peace to them; pros- 
or stone, that give no vibration, only an echo ; perous be their jotirneys; long and pleasant the 
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back. You may learn how much the talker has 3 after rest! 


THE CHIMES OF READING. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tuts morning, as I lay in bed, 
I heard the bells a-ringing. 

The silver chimes, across the hills, 
“Glory to God!” were singing. 

My soul leapt up and soared away, 
A sudden rapture given. 

“ Ah, poor are earthly aims,” I cried, 
“Before the hope of Heaven.” 


Up through the air, below, around, 
The exulting peals went flowing. 

They filled all space, yet still the sound 
Seemed ever, ever growing. 

In one divine, ecstatic song, 
All living things were meeting. 

The woods, the stream, the vale, the hills, 
“Glory to God!” repeating. 


My window looked toward the East: 
How still the day was breaking! 

The cool, fresh air was in the room, 
But not a leaf awaking. 

Sudden, a red-bird whistled clear, 
A thousand singers timing: 

All Nature woke; the sun rushed up: 
And louder burst the chiming! 


Oh! souls, who only care for dross, 
Is there no higher caring? 

Ob! weary ones, worn out with life, 
There’s hope for your despairing. 
Look up! The Sun of Righteousness 

The mist of death has riven. 
Glory to God, earth is not all, 
Fair as it is, there’s Heaven! 
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LADY’S WAISTBAND. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


by 


\N 
Fy \ \ 
FRONT OF LADY'S WAISTBAND. 


Tus new and pretty affair is intended espe- ; waist is unbecoming, or for those who object to 
cially for those ladies to whom the short round an untrimmed body. It is laced up the front; 


BACK OF LADY’S WAISTBAND, 
the under-point, and the little jacket-piece at , of the band trims the full, short-waisted hody, 
the back, falling over the skirt; the remainder } over which it is worn—the points coming up 


HALF OF LADY’S WAISTBAND. 


the front and back forming a pretty outline. ; The dotted lines, in our next engraving, (see 

The half is cut in four pieces, as shown in the § next page) form the pleats behind, and the two 

above engraving, from A to B, C to D, E to F. ; pieces, A A and B B, should be joined together. 
803 
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DIAGRAM OF LADY’S WAISTBAND. 
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PATTERNS IN PATCHWORK. 





TO MAKE A WAX DAHLIA. 


BY CHARLES PEPPER. 


Tue Dahlia is of almost every color, except ; which will give that ribbed appearance seen in 
blue, green, and brown. I should recommend $ nature, as the section given in diagram A B 
every flower to be made of white wax, and } will show. The petals having been prepared, 
tinted to represent the flower wished for. ; take a piece of stout wire, and cover the point 
Some of the pink and yellow Dahlias may be} } with a little yellowish-green wax; when this 
made of colored wax; also those of yellow } is done, fix on the smallest petals regularly 
ground where the edges of the petals are ; 


tinged with carmine or purple. The deep ; LL ~Y 


crimson and scarlets are all tinted according $ 
to the rules laid down in the details of the: 
Carnation; for a bright scarlet, use yellow’ 
wax, and tint with carmine as deeply as may } 3 
be required. 

Proceed to make the card-board patterns, 
four in number, as given in diagram; then } 
select the wax, either white or tinted, accord- 
ing to the flower intended to be represented. 
Cut about 7 petals as follows: of fig 1,° 
16; of fig. 2, 18; of fig. 8, 24; and of fig. 4, 12. 
Commence na pinching the edges rather thin; $ 
then proceed by curling the smallest petals § round, then the next size, and so on in rota- 
round the small end of the bone-pin; the —— taking care to place them reversely to 
size a little higher up the pin; the next accord- {each row, until they are all fixed on; then 
ingly, and so on. As the petals 3 and 4 are place the calyx (formed of five pieces of green 
curled, before commencing the same operation } wax), similar to the Camelia; warm the flower 
with another, finish the one in hand, whilst § a little if necessary (but avoid this process in 
pliable, by turning the back uppermost in your $ every instance, if possible); arrange the petals 
fingers; with the bluff end of the bone-pin, } in their natural appearance; cover the stem of 
pass it gently down the back of the petal, so} wire with green wax, and the flower is com- 
as to form a hollow, and with the sharper end, plete. A bud is very effective; to make it, 
form a mark down the centre of the hollow, 3 prepare a piece of wire about six or seven 
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806 OPEN GUIPURE EMBROIDERY. 
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inches long; attach some pieces of refuse wax, § dozen is sufficient) round the foundation of the 
about the size of a marble, rather flat at the § bud, allowing the points to meet at the crown; 
crown; take a few strips of wax of the same $ press them closely round; afterward fix on the 
color as the flower; fold in the two sides, and ; calyx, formed of five pieces of green wax, as 
then place as many.as may be required (a shown in diagram, and the bud is finished. 
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OPEN GUIPURE EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. WARREN. 


Marenrats —No. 20 Embroidery cotton, and ; slightly sew the No. 10 cotton round the outline, 
No. 10 and No. 40 Boar’s-head. Fine jaconet } which is continuous, afterward overcast with 
muslin, a small blue-ball, or a fine hard draw- $ embroidery cotton. The T-shaped bars at the 

; edge are worked with needle and cotton—then 
Then with 40 cotton } overcast. The edge has two rows of overcasting. 


ing pencil. 
Trace off the design. 
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COLLAR IN CROCHET. 








WEAVING OR PLAITING HAIR ORNAMENTS.—NQO. II. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


viz: passing d over c, and bringing a under 3 
and over c. Continue thus through each group, 
until the cross is reached. This round is worked 
to the right. 

2nd Round.—Take two strands from the group 
on the right, and two from the one on the left 
of the cross, and arrange them into a group in 
the space which intervenes between the two let- 
tered groups, and work them exactly as in the 
previous round, viz: passing the fourth, or right- 
hand strand, over the third, and the first, or left- 
hand strand, under the second, and over the 
third, then raise up two strands in each hand, 
draw the woven plait gently up to the tube in 
the centre, and restore the two strands in the 
right hand to their places on the a and 6 of the 
first group to the right of the cross, and the two 

Tus brooch is to be worked in five lengths, + in the left hand to the vacant d and cin the first 
three of which—those for the bows—are to 3 group to the left of the cross, taking care not 
measure three inches each, and the other: to twist or misplace them, but to see that they 
two—those for the ends—two inches each. : come straight from the centre. 
Lighter weights must be used, and for this! Proceed now as follows: Take strands a and 
purpose leaden bullets of a quarter of an ounce ; 6 from the first group to the left of the cross, 
each will do, if a groove be made around them } and strands d and ¢ from the second group to 
to receive the twist. $the left, and arrange these four in the inter- 

Twenty-eight strands, of six or nine hairs} vening space between the letters on either 
each, depending on the fineness of the hair, ‘ side; work them in the manner we have just 
must be prepared according to the instruc- directed, gently draw the knot, or plait, thus 
tions already given. These strands are to be} woven up to the tube, and replace the strands; 
arranged in groups of four; each group being ; continue to repeat this all round until the 
lettered a 4 ¢ d, on the table, and a cross is to ‘cross is reached. This round is worked to the 
be made between two of the groups, to mark § left 





the place for commencing each round, as in 
cut of the table and strands in last number. 

1st Round.—Commence with the first group, 
immediately on the right of the cross. Take 
strand d (or the fourth one) in the right hand, 


and strand ¢ in the left hand, pass the former} 


over the latter, and lay them down in each 
other’s places: take strand a in the left hand, 
and strand 4 in the right hand, and pass the 
former under the latter, moving strand } into 
the place of a, while the original strand a, in- 
stead of being laid down on 4, is carried over 
strand ¢, and takes its place, this latter passing 
under it, and becoming 5. 
second group, and weave it in the same way, 
Vou. XXXVIII.—20 


Proceed now to the } 


These two rounds constitute the whole pat- 
tern, and are to be repeated alternately, first 
working toward the right and using the original 
groups, and then working toward the left, and 
; compounding each group. Eight-inch hair will 
be long enough for weaving the brooch. The 
tube in the centre must not-measure more than 
an inch in circumference. 

A bracelet may likewise be made with this 
pattern by arranging thirty-two or forty strands 
in groups of four, and putting twice or thrice 
$as many hairs in each strand. A tube of two 
’ inches, or rather more, in circumference, and 
hair eighteen or twenty inches in length will be 
$ requisite. 
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CROCHETED TOILET MAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marerrats.—Two oz. shaded green zephyr, | 
(single), medium steel hook. 





Make a ch of 8, join. Work in se, widening 
enough to keep the work flat. Make this centre 
piece 6 inches in diameter. 

For tue BorpEr.—lst Row.—} work 2 se 
titches into 1 stitch of last row; then 1 se 
into the next stitch +. Repeat all round the 
w. 
2nd Row.—} work 2 sc stitches into 1 stitch 
of Ist row; then 8 sc into the next stitch +. Re- 
peat all round the row. 

8rd Row.—} work 2 sc stitches into 1 stitch 
of 2nd row; then 1 sc into the next stitch +. 
Repeat all round the row. Fasten off the 
thread, 

Lay the work upon a table, and arrange the 
border as seen in the design. Thread a worsted 
needle with some of the wool, and sew at every 
point, both on the inside and outside of the 


3 & 


> circle. 





CRIB COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, 1s given, printed . 
in colors, a pattern for a Crib Cover, which we 3 
have designed expressly for the readers of { 
Peterson.” 

MarTERIAts.—Twelve oz. white double zephyr, 
twelve oz. blue double zephyr, medium bone 
needles for kuitting,‘or long crochet hook if 
crocheted. 

This Crib Cover’ may be either knitted, or 
crocheted in’ the Princess Royal stitch, a de- 
scription of which we gave in the March num- ¢ 
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ber. 16 stitches for the width of stripes, and 
20 stitches for the border, which is to be worked 
in four pieces, narrowing each piece (at both 
ends) to a point. Crochet the stripes together, 
and crochet the border on to the centre piece. 
Embroider as seen in the design. It will be 
found more convenient to embroider the stripes 
before putting them together: also the border. 
The length and number of stripes depend upon 
the size of cover needed. Finish with tassel 
fringe of the blue zephyr. 





LADIES’ EMBROI 


DERED CRAVAT. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materrats.—Half yard colored silk, one 
skein embroidery silk. 

In the design, given in the front of the num- 
ber, may be found the proper shape and size of 
Cravat, observing to carry out the length of the 
ends, that they may measure 15 inches each, or 
else there will not be sufficient length to tie. 
—- as designed, then hold the silk under 





as marked by the lines B B. A is the half of 
the piece to fit under the collar, and to which 
the ends are sewed. It is best to line the collar 
piece.with bobbinet lace. The Cravat may be 
made of any color plain silk. Embroider either 
with the same color, or with a shade darker, or 
with black. These cravats are at this time very 
fashionable and popular. 





NETTED TIDY. 


BY MES. WARREN. 
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MareRiats.—Cotton, No. 6, and Trafalgar; Begin with one stitch and increase one stitch 
cotton for darning; a long netting needle and at the beginning of every row, until there are 
fiat mesh, nearly an inch wide. A large rug ¢ one hundred loops. This is now the width. Now 
needle for darning. *to make it longer than it is wide, a one 





310 NEW STYLE FALL DRESS. 

stitch at the beginning of each row, and de-; well washed, starched, and pulled evenly; then 

erease one at the end of each row, by omitting left to dry (or, it may be ironed). 

to net into it, till there are one hundred and: To Darn tux Parrery, for which reference 

forty-two stitches on the long side. This is $ must be made to the engraving, commence work- 

now the length of the Tidy. ing exactly in the centre of the Tidy. It were 
To Frnisu.—Instead of increasing, take two ; well to darn in just the centres of all the pat- 

stitches into one at the beginning of row, and 3 terns first, and these centres are sixteen stitches 

still decrease one at the end of row, till there is} apart. The dots of darning are worked round 

only one stitch left. Now let the netting be? each pattern at equal distances. 





NEW STYLE FALL DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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One of the prettiest dresses, whiclf has lately No. 1. Front of Body; the top, made of 
appeared in Paris, is given above. It is of} mauve silk, is plain; the lower part is com- 
mauve silk, trimmed with pansy silk; the body posed of the lining on which the drawn corse- 
high, buttoned in front; waist round, with band $ let that covers it is fitted, as represented in the 
closed by @ clasp in the Byzantine style. The pattern. 
lower part of the body consists of corselet of No. 1 dis. Pattern of the Front of Body 
the same silk formed by four rows of drawings, }to be placed on No. 1 at the corresponding 
by which the silk is fastened in very small } letters. 
plaits. The top is decorated by a band of pansy No. 2. Back of the same Body with the plain 
silk an inch wide, pinked at the edges on each ; top of silk, and the lower part terminated by 
side, and drawn in the middle so as to form a} the lining and covered by the corselet. 
fall ruche. On the next page, we give diagrams, } No. 2 bis. Back of the Corselet to be applied 
by which to cut out this new style of body. according to the letters. 
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WASHING MAT FOR A TOILET STAND. 811 
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WASHING MAT FOR A TOILET STAND, 
IN LONG HOOK CROCHET. 


BY MES. WARREN. 


Marter1ats.—Half an ounce each of 8-thread ; to the end of the chains, still keeping all the 
black, pink, green, and shaded scarlet Berlin 3 loops on the hook, till there are 15 loops on the 
wool, and a long hook suitable for 8-thread wool. : hook. 

Explanation of Stitch, which it were well to} 1st Row.—Twist the wool over the hook; pull 
practice first. ° it through the two loops nearest the point of the 

Foundation Row.—Make 15 ch as in ordinary 3 hook, thus working it backward. Twist the 
crochet; miss the 1st ch or loop; place the hook 3 wool over again, pulling it through the next 
through the next; catch hold of the wool at the ? two, and continue working backward, till there 
back; pull it through as a loop on the hook, Sig only one loop on the hook. 
still keeping it on the hook. Repeat the same é 2nd Row.—On examining the work, a row of 
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WASHING MAT FOR A TOILET STAND, IN LONG HOOK CROCHET. 


untwisted loops will be found in front, not on , row forward, beginning in 8rd loop, till 9 loops; 
the edge; miss the first long loop; place the a row back; a row forward, 9 loops. 


hook through the next; draw the wool through Decrease as before. Then a row forward (7 
as a loop on the hook, stil! keep it there, and 3 loops), a row back; a row forward 7 loops. 
continue till there are as many loops on va Decrease. A row forward (5 loops), a row 
hook as was commenced with. .Count this row 3} back; a row forward 5 loops. 
every time, to see there is no diminution of} Decrease 3. Then the hook through 2 loops, 
stitches till the decrease. $then through 2. Forward row, place the hook 
Make 15 ch and work 15 loops forward; then } in 8rd loop, pull through (3 loops on hook); 
a back row; forward row 15 loops; a back row ; now make a stitch enclosing the 3 loops in one: 
15 loops. There will now be 2 rows of loops, } then a tight chain stitch. Now count that there 
and also 1 row on thehook. are 15 long loops from the foundation to the 
Decrease by drawing the hook through 33 point, which will include the three long loops 
loops; then again through each 2 till the last ; that are in one. 
3 loops; draw through all these loops. With black wool work all round a row of 
Forward row, place the hook in 3rd loop; 3 single crochet, increasing 1 ch at each corner; 
then continue in each successive loop till there : but observe on the uneven side, that the stitch 
are 13 loops. just previous to the decrease always sinks in, 
Now a row back, a row forward; a row back, ; and omit to work into this stitch (16 stitches on 
and a row forward; 13 loops still on hook. 3 each side, and 15 along the foundation). Make 
Count 5 rows of L loops on the surface, and a; 8 of these divisions, and when outlined with 
row on hook. 3 black, sew them together exactly even with 
Decrease as before, at beginning and end. A} black wool; then with common crochet hook 
row forward, beginning in 8rd long, till 11 } work with black wool a row of double crochet, 
loops; a row back, a row forward, 11 loops. 7 ; making 1 chain at each division. Now, with 
L loops on surface and 1 row on hook. $ black wool and a large rug needle, sew over the 
Decrease as before at beginning and end. A ° edge in a slanting way, so as to admit of a pink 
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row being worked; this latter being sewed over then place another cloth upon the top, over that 
so as to come alternately with the black; pro- >a piece of board and a weight. Let it stand thus 
ceed to embroider the spots in cross-stitch, those } some hours, and when dry, it will be found per- 
on the pink division having green spots, and on $ fectly smooth. 

green divisions, shaded scarlet. Now damp the; It may now be mounted on card-board if de- 
mat on both sides, lay it on a doubled cloth; ° sired. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Famouiarities Berween ReLations.—A fair correspondent $ 
asks us if we do not think it ill-bred for gentlemen to kiss 


familiarities. To refuse them is neither prudish nor ill- 
2 bred, even if you are a guest: and no real gentleman will 
contradict us, after he has seriously thought about the 
matter. 


their female cousins, or other relations, on the plea of con- 
sanguinity. She says that she was present, on a late occa- 2 
sion, when the subject was discussed, and that her objec- § Tux Evennows anv Ere.asues.—The beauty of the eyp- 
tions to such familiarities were pronounced prudish by > } brows is held to consist in their being arched, and, in that 
more than pve of the company. : of either side being separate from the other— 


We should certainly, if wé were a lady, take the side of $ N “Gently in a crescent gliding, 

our fair correspondent, éven at the risk of being called 3 Just commingling, just dividing. 

prudish also. We have sooften seen wives secretly pained In eyelashes, the beau-ideal of beauty consists in their 
by these so-called innocent familiarities, on the part: of $ being long and glossy. In the East the training of the 
their husbands toward young ladies, that we do not hesi- $ § eyelashes forms one of the peculiar cares of the toilet. In 
tate to say that no man of refined feelings will ever be § order to inctease their length and brilliancy the Circassian 
guilty of such romping again, if he once seriously thinks 5 ladies are skid, frequently, that is ten or twelve times a 
about the subject. How would he like, for instance, to see } year, to cut off the tips, the sharp points only, of their eyo- 
his wife kissing all the hantlsome young men that came to § lashes. It is an operation requiring considerable nicety, 


the house, and then defending the act by saying that 3 
cousinship, or a close intimacy, warranted the freedom? 
We know a very estimable gentleman, a pattern father 
and husband, av eminently. useful member of society, who 
invariably makes all young ladies visiting at his house, 
kiss him morning and evening. Now, if. he was thirty ; 
years older, with a silver head of hair, this, perhaps, might 
be well enough. But, though he means no harm by it, and 
pretends it is only a fatherly custom, the young gentlemen, 
who are admirers of his fair guests, never see him take 
these familiarities without wincing? Is it right for him— 
putting everything else aside—to hurt the feelings of a 
lover in this way? We are sure he never thought of the 
subject in this light, or he is too good-hearted to have per- 
sisted in his practice. Nor do his fair guests altogether 
like his conduct. But what can they do? It seems so 
small a matter, this being kissed by the father of their 
schoolmate, that they dare not take offence at it. Half of 
their own sex, they know, would call them silly, if they 
resented it. So they submit, and their example makes 
others submit, and so it goes on to the end of the.chapter. 
Whatever thus hurts the feelings of a wife, or secretly 
angers a lover, or annoys a young lady, cannot be well- 
bred, Everywhere, in the United States—and very pro- 
perly—kissing is regarded as more or less sacred. Nonimn 
likes to see another map kiss his wife, unless that man be 
her father, A husband, of even lover, has the same objec 
tion to beholding another man put his arm around the 
waist of his wife, or his betrothed, unless in the waltz; and 
many husbands and lovers, in spite of fashion, dislike this 
also, and we think disliké it very properly. Why should 


not a woman be hurt at such familiarities, bestowed, by 3 


her husband or lover, on another woman? Is the female 
heart less sensitive than a man’s? Real politeness, if we 


know what it is, seeks to spare other’s feelings. How can N 


there be any doubt, therefore, that such familiarities are 
ill-bred? 

The rule would be different in countries like Russia, 
where kissing is as common as hand-shaking is with us. 
Our English ancestors, in Henry the Eighth’s time, kissed 
on meeting and parting, however slight the acquaintance. 


for if improperly performed it may be very injurious. 

The eyebrows may be stained of a dark color by various 
articles, The most simple are elderberries or burnt cloves, 
A solution of green vitriol has also been recommended, 
which is applied by means of a brush; the eyebrows having 
previously been washed with a decoction of galls. 


A Receipt in VERSE—We give the following receipt in 
verse for a bread pudding. It is something novel: 


Get a dish deep and wide, 
And rub round the inside 
With a little fresh butter or lard, 
That the pudding may be, 
To a certain degree, 
Good in form when turned out, but 


Then of stale bread procure 
Half a pound, and be sure 
To reduce it tocrumbs. Next obtain 
Four sixteenths of a pound 
Of loaf sugar well ground, 
And some lemon-peel cut up. Again, 


not hard, 


Beat to cream five or six 
New-laid eggs, to which mix 
Two half-pints of pure milk by degrees, 
Pop it into the pot, 
When the water is hot, 
Boil one hour—and then it will please. 


Tue Passton Firower.—This beautiful flower was un- 
known to’Enrope previously to the discovery of America, 
and the different species are chiefly found in South America. 
It received its name from the following circumstances. 
3 The Jesuits-who went as missionaries to South America 
2 thought they discovered in the three pistils the represen- 
tation of the-three nails with which our Saviour was nailed 
° to the Cross; in the five stamens, the five wounds; and in 
N the radiant purple nectary, the representation of the rays 
that might be supposed to have surrounded His head when 
He expired on the Cross. 
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CortaGion.—The method practiced for the prevention of 
contagion in the fever wards of the hospitals in London, is 
3 to keep large fires in the rooms, and to have all the win- 
3 dows open, even in the most severe weather of winter. The 
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But, in modern times, and in this country, kissing bet 
the sexes has become a proof of special endearment, rather 


3 fire the bad air of the apartment, and the better 
3 air is. supplied through the open windows, Opinions differ 


than a mode of ordinary salutation; and being such, it is, ° 3 80 much respecting the liability of contagion, that those 
strictly speaking, not proper except between husband and } 3 only who can speak from experience are to be relied upon. 
wife, brother and sister, father and daughter, lover and $ We think that the absence of all fear is one great pre- 
Te give the same verdict as to all similar < ventive, but this is not in human power to control, 
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Everrsopy was 4 “Lirrie Dasn.”—In Leslie’s Recollec- . 
‘tions, an anecdote is told of Queen Victoria, which, trivial : 

as it may seem to some, speaks volumes for her goodness 
* heart. The incident occurred on the day of her corona- 
tion. Leslie, it should be mentioned, painted a large pic- 
ture of that event, the queen and her court sitting for their 
portraits, so that there is no doubt of the truth of the story. 
We give it in Leslie’s own words: “The queen, I am told, 
had studied her part very diligently, and she went through 
it extremely well. I don’t know why, but the first sight 
of her in her robes, brought tears into my eyes, and it had 
this effect on many people; she looked almost like a child. 
She is very fond of dogs, and has one very favorite little 
spaniel, who is always on the look out for her return when 
she has been from home. She pad, of course, been sepa- 
rated from him on that day longer than usual, and when 
the state coach drove up to the steps of the palace, she 
heard him barking with joy in the hall, and exclaimed, 
‘There’s Dash!’ and was in a hurry to lay aside the sceptre 
and ball she carried in her hands, and take off the crown 
and robes, to go and wash little Dash.” 

This was three and twenty years ago, and other affec- 
tions, since then, have supplied the place of that “little 
Dash.” But the innocent girlishness, revealed in this anec- 
dote, ought to endear the queen, more than ever, to her 
people. Her eagerness to see little Dash proved that the 
woman was not lost in the queen. Her personal attention 
to little Dash, holding the place that he did in her affec- 
tions, was not less a duty on her part, than the weightier 
affairs of state, There are too many persons, however, who 
either forget, or neglect, these little duties of life. That 
Queen Victoria did not, shews how well-balanced was her 
character even at that early age. Her coronation over, 
and the oath taken to respect the liberties of England, she 
did not forget that she owed little Dash something also. 

Everybody has “a little Dash.” That is everybody has 3 
small duties as well as great to perform. We know young 
ladies, who, while indulging in daily wishes to do some- 
thing heroic—to become, in some way, heroines—will not 
condescend to assist their mother in common household 
affairs. They think they could die for a lover, but they 
cannot stoop to make apie. We fear, if they had been in 
the young queen’s place, they would have come home from 
the enthusiastic shouts of their people, from the splendid 
pageant in the Abbey, to despise and neglect “little Dash.” $ 
Believe us, they will never win the respect of a truly manly § : 
lover, by the neglect of the little duties of life. Indeed, ; 
happiness depends as much on these little duties as on : 
greater ones. To make a husband’s every day home cheer- } 
ful will better ensure his. felicity, than to be willing, once : 
in a life time, to suffer exile or poverty with him, or for $ 
him. Young ladies, don’t forget “little Dash.” 
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Our Sree, EnGravine.—The principal engraving, this § 


New Pustications—We have received several books, 
which we have not yet had leisure to examine, and which, 
therefore, we cannot notice, at large, until next month, 
Among them are “The Ebony Idol,” a new work of fiction 
by an anonymous writer; “The Life of William T. Porter;” 


Nt Virgil’s Zneid, with explanatory notes;” “ A Greek Gram- 


mar for schools and colleges ;” and Nos, 17 and 18 of “Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia,” all published by D, Appleton & Co, 
Also, “Jessie Cameron,” a Highland story, published by 
R. M. Dewitt, in a cheap octavo, price twenty-five cents. 
Also “The Sunny South, or the Southerner at Home,” 
edited by Professor J. H. Ingraham; and “The Old Farm 
House,” a novel by Mrs. Caroline H. Butler Laing, both 
published by G. G. Evans. Also “A Man,” by the Rev. J, 
D. Bell, published by James Challen & Son. We have like- 
wise received “The Occasional Productions” of the late 
Richard Rush, a work for which we are indebted to that 
gentleman’s executors. It is a handsomely printed volume, 
and contains various papers, written by Mr. Rush, most of 
which are of historical value. We hupe to speak, next 
month, of this valuable work, as it merits. 


Civuss For 1861.—It is not too early, even now, to begin 
to make up clubs for 1861. Last year, we received many 
letters, saying, that, if the writer had only begun earlier, 
she could have doubled her list; but that, when she came 
to solicit subscribers, she found that others, in behalf of 
less meritorious magazines, had been before her. We think 
we may say, without violating truth, that, if a lady wishes 
to subscribe for only one magazine, this is, on the whole, 
the best and cheapest for her. Every woman ought to take 
“ Peterson,” whether she takes other magazines or not. We 
have tried, at least, to make our Magazine of such a cha- 
racter as to deserve this preference; and we shall continue 
to try, year after year, improving it with every volume. 
The premiums, next year, will be either an Album, or a 
large-sized, original steel-plate for framing, at the choice 
of the person getting up the club. The engraving will be 
both larger and handsomer than the Niagara. Its subject 
will be announced next month. 


New Music.—We have just received copies of a new 


§ musical ‘work, published as “Winner’s Dime Book” of 


violin and flute tunes. No. 1 contains, “Ever of Thee,” 

“Sultan’s Polka,” “Out of de Vilderness,” and several other 
popular tunes. No. 2 contains, “ Dixie’s Land,” “ Independ- 
ence Day,” “The Gray Eagle Hornpipe,” a set of cotillions, 
and other pieces now fashionable. No. 3 contains, “ Netty 
$ Moore,” several Jigs and fancy Dances. Waltzes, &c. These 
books are ten cents each, and will be sent to any one remit- 
ting the amount, post-paid. Address the publisher, Sep. 
Winner, 716 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia. 


Lanevaces Wirnovrt A Master.—Persons, who wish to 





month, has been suggested by the well known story of $ learn French, Germau, Spanish, &c., and cannot, con- 
“Undine,” and represents the meeting of the knight and ; veniently, obtain a teacher, will find great advantage in 
maiden in the forest. In all modern fiction, there is no 8 using the little treatises under the above title, which T. 
character more beautiful than Undine, half water-sprite, : B. Peterson & Brothers have been advertising on our cover, 
half mortal woman as she is. We suppose that most of } We know no works which afford such valuable assistance 
our subscribers have read this beautiful German story, else { to beginners. 

we would give a paraphrase of it. Such as have not, cannot —— 
do better than to got it immediately; and our word for it, 

they will not lay the book down, till they have finished it. } 


New ContrisvTors.—We wish again to impress on per- 
sons, desirous of becoming contributors, that we have room 
; only for the very best articles of their kind. It is useless 

A Narvurat Baromerer.—The extreme susceptibility of } for mere novices to apply. Practice only will make per- 
the spider renders it an excellent natural barometer. On } fect. 
the authority of a learned French naturalist, we may state 3 
that when these insects are seen to spin their threads PorticaAL CoRRESPONDENTS.—Our numerous contributors 
long, there is a certainty of fine weather for at least ten { in verse must not be disappointed at the delay in the ap- 
days afterward. In cloudy or wet weather spiders appear } pearance of their articles. It is frequently months before 
to be incapable of ascending. we can find room for their favors. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of Thomas Hood. Ovllected, Arranged, and 
Edited by his Daughter. With a Preface and Notes by 
his Son. Illustrated with copies from his own sketches. 2 
vols.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Since Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s memoir of Charlotte Bronte, no sadder book than 
this has appeared. It is the story, told principally in his 
own letters, of a man of rare genius, unequaled humor, and 
world-wide humanity, struggling, amid sickness and debt, 
and in exile in a foreign land, for a bare subsistence. We 
know no spectacle more piteous. Hood, in consequence of 
the faults of others, became so involved pecuniarily, that, 
in order to escape arrest, he was forced to goabroad. Both 
Coblentz, where he first settled, and Ostend, to which he 
afterward removed, proved unhealthy for him, so that, for 
the rest of his life, he may be regarded as a confirmed in- 
valid. Yet, to support his family, he was forced to write, 
whether well, or ill. The severe work continually broke 
him down, but, before he could fully recover, he was com- 
pelled to resume his pen, and in consequence soon broke 
down again. He had one consolation, however, amid his 
troubles; he had a sympathizing, attached wife and loving 
children. Hood’s marriage, indeed, seems to have been 
one of those “made in heaven.” Through all his misfor- 
tunes—through poorly remunerated toils, through compa- 
rative neglect on the part of critics, through debt, and 
present poverty, and an uncertain future—he appears, 
however, to have preserved his flow of animal spirits, or, 
if not these, his love of fun and his faculty for humor. 
These letters, in consequence, move our laughter as well 
as our tears. We hardly know a more mirth-provoking 
book anywhere. The humor of Hood bubbles up, fresh 


and sparkling, like a forest spring, and never seems tame, $ 


artificial, or forced. His published works, meritorious as 
they are, never gave us so high an impression of his supe- 


Echoes of Europe. By E. K. Washington. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: James Challen & Son.—This is a very hand- 
somely printed volume, as indeed are all the publications 
of James Challen & Son. But the contents are hardly such 
as will repay perusal. So many thousands of Americans 
have been abroad themselves; so many, who have not been 
abroad, have read scores of works about the old world; that, 
unless a book of foreign travel is superlatively good, it had 
better not be published ai all. Mr. Washington’s volume 
will never rival “Eothen,” nor Bayard Taylor’s books, nor 
even works of infinitely less merit. Yet the writer is 
plainly a gentleman, and a cultivated one. What we say 
of his volume, we would say of others, similar in character: 
and it is, therefore, not personal to himself. One of the 
best things in the book is a philippic, on pages 179 and 180, 
against what has been called the “cod-fish aristocracy” of 
America, which Mr. Washington calls “a curious, con- 
temptible thing, existing neither on blood, birth, nor 
breeding, but often on bacon.” 

A Run Through Europe. By Erastus C. Benedict. 1 
vol..12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is a re- 
publication of a series of well-written letters from abroad, 
which originally appeared in a popular public journal. The 
book is tersely written, and affords, therefore, that “multum 
tn parvo,” which is so desirable. The descriptions, espe- 
cially, are qutie graphic. It is one of the few books of 
: travel worth buying. 

3 Poems. By Miss Annie K. Blount. 1 vol.,12 mo. Au- 
8 gusta, Ga: H. D. Norvell.—This is a book of poems by a 
Southern author, and comes to us with the imprint of a 
Southern bookseller. The poems display very considerable 
If we had more space, we should like to copy one 
$ or two, such, for example, as “ At Rest,” “To Little Stevie,” 
3 “My Mother,” &c. The volume is very handsomely printed. 


$ Course of Ancient Geography. By H. L. Schmidt, D. D. 





N 
s . 
> merit. 


riority in this respect as does this volume. But the work, : ie 
after all, is chiefly valuable because it paints Hood, the } 1 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—This new 


man, and not merely Hood, the author. We rise from the } work on ancient geography is arranged with special refer- 
perusal of the volume with a love for him, which his other g ence to convenience of recitation. The author is already 
favorably known for his “History of Education.” Tho 


writings never would have given us, and which few other : 
book fills a niche, which has remained vacant too long. 


authors have won. And he died, alas! just as his powers ; 
5 


were maturing. 

The Queens of Society. By Grace and Philip Wharton. 
TUustrated by Charles Altamont Doyle and the brothers 
Dalziel. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson @ Brothers.—This is a collection 
of gossiping memoirs of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and 
other women who have been celebrated in modern society. 
Those who can find time to read Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, 
Lady Mary’s letters, and the other original sources from 
which the work has been compiled, will only waste their 
leisure in its perusal; and they will, morever, be annoyed 
to see how those very witty originals become dull and 
stupid in the hands of the Whartons. The volume, too, is 
often wrong in minor facts, showing that it has been care- 
lessly compiled. Nevertheless, as a bad portrait is, per- 
haps, better than none at all, the book may be of value 
to many persons. Its anecdotical character will make it 
agreeable reading, and its title is certainly a taking one. 
It is, we should add, a republication. The engravings are 
cleverly done. 

The Wood Rangers. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: R. M. Dewitt.—The scene of this story is 
laid in Mexico, a locality which furnishes full scope for 
those glowing descriptions of tropical scenery, and those 
stirring adventures, which have made Mayne Reid so popu- 
lar. We find the book quite up to the best of this author's 
former works. The expedition to the Godden particularly 
is full of breathless interest. Several capital illustrations, 
engraved by N. Orr, embellish the volume, which is hand- 
somely printed. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. By Charles Northend, A. M. 

1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co.—In a 

° series of familiar letters to teachers, we have here various 

; excellent hints on school discipline and instruction. To in- 

; structors, especially those just beginning their vocation, we 
should think the work would be of great value. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Bouquets AND How To ARRANGE THEM.—Every person in 
selecting plants for a garden should have an eye to the 
purchase of such as will not only make a fine display in 
the garden, but will also be available for bouquets. They 
} should also be selected for the property of profuse and con- 
} tinued bloom, so that there will not only be an abundance 
for the proper decoration of the garden, but also enough to 
spare for the adornment of parlor, sitting-room, and dining- 
table. There are many flowers which are very beautiful 
in the flower garden, but not suitable for the bouquet; 
some are too large, others are offensive in smell or to the 
touch; some are not sufficiently distinct in color; others are 
% too short stemmed, &c. Others are not suitable for the 
; reason that they are only open during the day, and close at 
} night; these should not be used, as in the shaded rooms of 
} the house they will probably remain closed. Asa general 

rule, flowers for the bouquet should be of decided colors, as 
crimson, scarlet, white, maroon, blue, &c. 

They should also be double, although many single ones, if 
they are of small size and growing in a cluster, may be 
suitable. But large single flowers, growing singly, aro dif- 
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ficult of arrangement, and the petals will crumple and their 
beauty be destroyed by the necessary pressure, Flowers 
of small and medium size and full double, are the best to 
employ for this purpose. Large flowers, like the dahlia, 
are entirely out of place in any bouquet, except a large one 
for an exhibition, large supper-table, or some similar pur- 
pose. Fragrant flowers should be largely cultivated for the 
bouquet. Of this class the fragrant pinks, mignonette, 
heliotrope, and sweet peas are the best. 

The shape of a bouquet may be varied to suit the taste. 
Flowers with long stems, or those which grow in spikes or 
racemes, may be formed into pyramidal bouquets; but 
the best manner of arranging miscellaneous flowers is to 
place them loosely in a moderately flat vessel, in which the 
short-stemmed flowers may be placed around the edge, and 
those with longer stems in the centre, thus making the 
shape hemispherical. Or a lemonade glass, or small cup of 
any sort, may be placed in the centre of the larger vessel, 
and some of the flowers put in that, which will make the 
bouquet higher in the middle, and display it to better ad- 
vantage. The flowers may be loosely tied in small bunches 
in this manner of arrangement, which will save trouble 
when the water is changed. Flowers which have mere 
apologies for stems, such as balsams, may be made into 
beautiful ornaments for a table, by placing them in a flat 
china saucer with plenty of geranium leaves. 

The principal thing to be considered in forming your 
bouquet is the proper contrast of colors. It is well known 
that certain colors, placed in juxtaposition, injure each other. 
There are certain rules regarding this which it would be 
well to learn; but everysperson of any taste at all can de- 
termine by a little practice what arrangement of colors is 
productive of the best results. White, blue, and all the 
various shades of pink, scarlet, crimson, and maroon, may 
be used in almost any quantity and proportion, but yellow 
flowers must be used sparingly and with great discretion. 
Some persons in making a pyramidal bouquet arrange 
the flowers in concentric circles, each circle being of a dif- 
ferent color. Nothing can be in worse taste than this. It 
is highly important to have a sufficient quantity of green 
leaves in your bouquets. Flowers without a setting of 
leaves are almost unknown in nature, and we cannot do 
better than to imitate her by surrounding our bouquets 
with them and inserting them profusely among the flowers. 
The leaves of the sweet-scented geraniums are excellent in 
this way. Arbor vite answers a tolerable purpose, but is 
rather coarse. In cutting many kinds of flowers, as ver- 
benas, mignonettes, heliotropes, &c., many leaves will be 
obtained. 

In picking roses, only buds, or those which are partly 
opened, should be selected. If cut when fully expanded, 


they generally last but a short time, the petals fade and 
s 


soon fall off. 

A few of the best flowers for ofdinary use in bouquets 
are verbenas, phlox drummondii, candy tuft, roses, double 
feverfew or pyrethrum, achilles, argeratum, pinks, lark- 
apurs, snapdragons, sweet peas, heliotrope, mignonette, 
asters, honeysuckles, &c. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Keep Tas Feet Dry anp WarM.—It is impossible to pre- 
serve health unless the feet are kept comfortably warm. 
That is, unless the blood properly circulates to the extremi- 
tics, and the nerves of the skin, which are the seat of feel- 
ing, are kept in proper working order. Good food and active 
exercise, contribute largely to produce a right state of things 
in this particular; but clothing, also, has an important office, 
that of preserving and promoting the vital warmth within, 
and screening against cold and damp from without. Woolen 
stockings contribute much to comfort, and should be unj- 


2 Versally adopted during the winter. Even silk are much 
§ warmer than cotton, because silk is a decided non-conductor 
3 of heat. Many persons who can afford silk stockings wear 
$ nothing else, winter or summer; but wool being thicker 
° than silk, is generally preferable. Not, however, what is 
called a thick, stout texture, nor one formed of a heavy 
material. The fine light wools, as Lamb’s-wool, Angora, 
Thibet, Vienna, or German-wool, are much better than 
worsted; and the texture should be rather loose than close. 
Other things being equal, knitted stockings in the matter 
of warmth are greatly superior to such as are woven. They 
do not, however, appear quite so fine, and, therefore, are 
little adopted. But those who know the comfort they afford, 
would not readily be induced to abandon them. They are 
especially adapted for the wear of children, and of persons 
in the decline of life. Persons in youth and middle age, are 
more robust, and will be more hardy, though they some- 
times suffer for the imprudence of sacrificing comfort to 
appearance. Those who persist in wearing cotton stockings 
through the winter, should, at least, wear under them a 
thin ankle-sock of lamb’s-wool, or of wash-leather. A piece 
of brown paper cut to the proper size and shape, and worn 
as an inside sole, takes scarcely any room in the shoe, and 
adds greatly to its warmth. Boots are sometimes found 
useful in promoting the circulation, and so keeping the feet 
warm. Whatever kind of shoes be worn, they should be 
made to fit comfortably, and should be sufficiently thick to 
resist damp. Snow is particularly penetrating. For walk- 
ing out when snow is on the ground, it is well to have an 
under sole of coarse felt, which is a protection against slip- 
ping, as well as a great preservative against damp. A sole 
2 of cork, or of knitted wool, within the shoe, is comfortable 
$ and useful; but it is probable, that the newly introduced 
3 article, gutta percha, will supersede these contrivances. It 

is found most effectually to resist damp, and its cheapness, 
3 as well as utility, and its adaptedness to old shoes as well as 
2 to new ones, recommend it to the adoption of those who 
§ cannot avail themselves of expensive expedients. During 
$ the winter season, whatever shoes have been worn abroad, 
should be changed on coming into the house. They may 
not feel damp, but after a time they will strike a chill into 
the feet, which may continue cold for hours, without the 
cause being suspected. Severe colds are often thus origi- 
nated. In traveling, it is a prudent and comfortable pre- 
caution to wear over the usual shoes an outer boot of woolen 
cloth, or of thick lamb’s-wool knitted. Woolen gaiters, also, 
are a great protection. Elderly people, and those who are 
liable to rheumatism, find great comfort from knee-caps, 
knitted with thin lamb’s-wool. If night-socks are worn, 
they should be loose and large, that they may not in any 
degree cramp the feet. They will then slip off when the 
feet or the bed clothes have become thoroughly warm. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 

A CARD THOUGHT OF BY ONE PERSON, TO BE FOUND IN A PART 
OF THE PACK NAMED BY ANOTHER Person.—Shuifile a pack of 
cards; lay the uppermost card face upward on the table, 
calling it number one; lay the next down in the same man- 
ner, calling it number two; and so on, for a dozen or more. 
While you are laying them down, desire a person to think 
of any of those cards, and to recollect not only the name of 
the card, but its numerical order; you then give any other 
person the choice of naming the numerical order in which 
the card thought of shall be found, to commence counting 
with the same number as that of the card thought of, but 
the person making such choice must not name any number 
under twelve. 

Suppose, for example, that the card thought of is the ace 
of hearts, and that it is the ninth card; you then take up 
3 the twelve or fourteen cards which you have laid out to be 
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RECEIPTS. 
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selected from, in the order in which they lie, and place 
them on the top of the pack. 

You now ask any other person in what numerical order 
above twelve he wishes the card to be found; suppose he 
says, twenty-three; you put your hands under the table, 
and slipping off the top card with your thumb, shift the 
second on it, the third on the second, the fourth on the 
third, and so on to the twenty-third, which was the number 
chosen; you now lay these cards on the top of the pack, and 
handing it to the person who thought of a card, desire him 
to commence reckoning at the number of his card; he will, 
therefore, throw the top card on the table, calling it nine, 
the next ten, and so on, until he throws down the twenty- 
second card, when you should stop him, reminding him that 
the number chosen is twenty-three, and that, consequently, 
the card which he is about to take up is the card he thought 
of; then desire him, lest it might be thought that he was a 
confederate, to say what his card was; he will declare it to 
be the ace of hearts; tell him to turn the card up, and the 
ace of hearts it will most certainly be. 


wren. 





TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Very Good Old-Fashioned Boiled Custard.—Throw into 
a pint and a half of new milk the very thin rind of a fresh 
lemon, and let it infuse for half an hour, then simmer them 
together for a few minutes, and add four ounces and a half 
of white sugar. Beat thoroughly eight fresh eggs, mix 
with them another half-pint of new milk; stir the boiling 
milk quickly to them, take out the lemon-peel, and turn 
the custard into a deep jug; set this over the fire in a pan 
of boiling water, and keep the custard stirred gently, but 
without ceasing, until it begins to thicken, then move the 
spoon rather more quickly, making it always touch the 
bottom of the jug, until the mixture is brought to the point 
of boiling, when it must be instantly taken from the fire, 
or it will curdle in a moment. Pour it into a bowl, and 
keep it stirred until nearly cold, then add to it, by degrees, 
a wineglassful of good brandy and two ounces of blanched 
almonds, cut into spikes; or omit these at pleasure. A few 
bitter ones, bruised, can be boiled in the milk instead of 
Temon-peel, when their flavor is preferred. 


Orange Jelly.—Boil an ounce and a quarter of isinglass $ 


in a pint of water, the rind of an orange cut very thin, a 
little cinnamon, and three ounces of loaf sugar. When the 
isinglass is dissolved, squeeze either two Seville oranges, or 
two lemons, with sufficient China oranges to make a pint of 
juice; mix all together and strain. Set it in a cool place 
for half an hour, then pour gently into another basin free 
from the sediment, and then put into a mould. When 
wanted for use, dip the mould into warm water, and the 
jelly will turn out. A few grains of saffron adds much to 
its appearance. This makes a very pretty dish for a sup- 
per; it should be garnished with alternate slices of oranges 
and lemons. If required for jelly glasses, it must be left 
in the basin till quite cold and stiff, and then cut out. 

Very Fine Cocoanut Macaroons.—Rasp a fresh cocoanut, 
spread it on a dish, and let dry gradually for a couple of 
days, Add to it double its weight of fine sifted sugar, and 
the whites of eight eggs beaten to a solid froth. Roll the 
mixture into small balls; place them on a buttered tin, and 
bake them in a very gentle oven about twenty minutes. 
Move them from the tin while they are warm, and store 
them ia a very dry canister as soon as they are cold. 


To Dress Rice.—A lady recommends the following: Soak $ 


the rice in cold salt and water for seven hours; have ready 
a stewpan with boiling water, throw in the rice, and let it 
boil briskly for ten minutes, drain it in a colander, cover it 
up hot by the fire for a few minutes, and then serve. The 
grains will be found double the usual size, and quite distinct 
from each other. 


Apple Jelly.—Take about a peck of apples; pare, quarter, 
and core them. Put them in a preserving-pot, with as 
much water as will cover them. Boil rather fast till the 
fruit is all in a mash, then run it through a jelly bag, and 
to every pound of juice put half a pound of lump sugar, and 
boil gently at least two hours. Put into moulds, and after 
it has been made a little time, it will turn out a beautiful 
transparent jelly. It makes a very pretty and nice supper 
dish; and if a custard or some Devonshire cream is poured 
into the dish, it is a very great improvement. The best 
apples for making this jelly are codlins, early Anns, or 
golden rennets. 

Apple Custard.—Peel, cut, and core a dozen large apples, 
which put into an earthen lined saucepan, with a small 
teacup of cold water; as they heat, bruise to a pulp, sweeten 
with moist sugar to taste, and grate amongst it the peel of 
one lemon; when cold, press the fruit hard into a pie-dish, 
$ and pour over it a pint of thick custard, made with the best 
$ part of core, pint of new milk, four eggs, well beaten, yolks 

and whites together, and two ounces of loaf sugar to sweeten; 

place the dish in a moderate oven, and bake from twenty 
3 minutes to half an hour, according to the size, This isa 
$ most delicious and sweet dish. 
$ To Smoke Hams and Fish.—Take an old hogshead, etop 
3 up all the crevices, and fix a place to put a cross-stick near 
2 the bottom, to hang the articles to be smoked on. Next 
3 cut a hole in the side near the top, to introduce an iron pan 
3 filled with sawdust and small pieces of green wood. Having 
; turned the tub upside down, hang the articles upon the 
$ cross-stick, introduce the iron pan in the opening, and place 
. a piece of red-hot iron in the pan, cover it with sawdust, 
§ and all will be complete. Let a large ham remain forty 
: hours, and keep up a good smoke. 
3 Ormskirk Gingerbread.—One pound of butter, one pound 
of brown sugar, one pound of treacle, two pounds of flour, 
a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, one ounce of ginger, and 
a little candied lemon. To ascertain when baked enough, 
butter a little cap paper and put it round your pot or tin. 

Blane-Mange.—Boil one ounce and a half of isinglass, the - 
thin rind of a lemon, and some loaf sugar in a quart of good 
new milk, stirring it frequently till the isinglass is all dis- 
solved, cleanse it through a piece of muslin, and when 
nearly cold, add half a pint of sherry and brandy. 

Soda Biscuits.—One pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of butter, a little carbonate of soda, one 
gill of new milk or two eggs. Mix well; then roll out until 
it is about half an inch thick, and cut with a tin into small 
cakes Bake in a quick oven. 

Egg Cheesecake.—Six eggs, boiled hard, which rub 
through a sieve with a quarter of a pound of butter; add 
$ @ quarter of a pound of sugar, one lemon juice and rind 
° (grated), nutmeg and brandy to taste. A few currants are 


; an improvement. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Game may often be made fit for eating when it seems 
spoiled, by cleaning it and hing with vinegar and water. 
Birds that are not likely to keep, should be drawn, cropped, 
and picked, then wash in two or three waters, and rub 
them with salt; have in readiness a large saucepan of boil- 
ing water, and plunge them into it one by one, drawing 
them up and down by the legs, so that the water may pass 
through them. Let them stay for five or six minutes, then 
hang them up in a cold place; when they are completely 
$ drained, well salt and pepper the insides, and thoroughly 

wash them before roasting. 

2 fo Clean Gold Lace.—Gold lace is easily cleaned and re- 
< stored to its original brightness by rubbing it with a soft 
$ brush dipped in rocheelum burnt, sifted to a very fine 
= powder. 
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. Hair Wash.—An excellent and perfectly harmless hair 
wash may be made as follows:—Take two or three penny- 
worth of rosemary, strip the leaves from the stalks, and 
put them into a jar, with nearly half a pint of cold water. 
Place the jar near the fire, and let the contents simmer 
gently for an hour or two without setting or burning. 
When the water is somewhat reduced, the infusion will be 
sufficiently strong. Then add half a pint of rum, and simmer 
the whole for a while longer. When cold, strain the liquid 
from the leaves, and keep it in a bottle to be ready for use. 
Apply it to the roots of the hair with a small sponge, or a 
piece of flannel. Egg wash for the hair is made by beating 
up the yolk of a raw egg, and adding it to rosemary infu- 
sion made as above. 

To Remove Rust from Iron Utensils—Rust may be re- 
moved by first rubbing oil well into the article, and in 
forty-eight hours cover it with finely powdered lime, rub 
it well, and the rust will disappear. Or—The preservation 


of iron from rust may be accomplished thus:—Add to a Q 
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To Cleanse Marble.—Marble is best cleaned with a little 
clean soap and water, to which some ox-gall may be added. 
Acids should be avoided. 

To Restore the Color of the Keys of a Piano.—By apply- 
ing fine sand-paper to the yellow keys of the piano, the 
color may be restored, 
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FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

Receipt for Rheumatism.—One raw egg, well beaten, half 
a pint of vinegar, one oz. spirits of turpentine, quarter oz. 
spirits of wine, quarter oz. camphor. These ingredients 
must be well beaten together, then put into a bottle, and 
shaken ten minutes; after which it should be corked down 
tightly, to exclude air. It will be ready for use in a day, 
but should always be kept corked up. When required for 
use, rub the mixture well in the part affected three or four 
timés a day. For rheumatism in the head it should be well 





quart of water half a pound of quick lime; let this stand } rubbed in at the back of the neck and ears. Or, there are 
until the surface is perfectly clear; pour off the clear liquid, $ several special remedies which give relief, the best being 
and stir up with it a quantity of olive oil, until it becomes $ 3 iodide of potassium; if the secretions are very acid, com- 
a thicky cream. Rub any articles which are to be put by 3 bine with it liquor potasse#. Hot water or vapor baths are 
with this mixture, and then wrap up in paper. If the 2 often very serviceable in this disease, especially when the 
nature of the articles will not admit of their being wrapped § pains are severe. Local applications to the painful parts, 
up in paper, they will remain free from rust by covering 3 such as blisters, iodine paint, and stimulating liniments 
them more thickly with the mixture. ’ often give temporary relief. 


> 
Accumulation of Waz in the Ear.—To remedy this, Refreshing Drinks for the Sick.—Boil two ounces of 
which is a very frequent cause of deafness, introduce a $ hartshorn shavings in one quart of water; when quite dis- 
small piece of cotton wool, upon which a little oil of N solved, set it aside to settle, and before it is cold, strain it 
almonds has been dropped, into the ear, and let it remain 3 through a tammy upon half a lemon, sliced thin, with sugar 
there for a day or two. Then syringe the ear with a little $ to taste; cover it, and let it remain till cold, mixing with it 
warm milk and water, or a solution of soap, or with a¢a glass of Moselle or French wine. Apple Water is very 
solution of common salt in water in the proportion of two + delicate. Cut two large apples in slices, and pour one quart 
drachms of the former to half an ounce of the latter. The $ of boiling water on them; or on roasted apples; strain in 
solution of salt is the best solvent of accumulated wax in g two or three hours, and sweeten lightly. Or, Peel and 
the ear. § quarter four large rennet apples, or any other firm acid 
How to Save Sweet Herbs——Gather sage, thyme, marjo- : apples; put them in one quart of water, with the peel ef 
yam, basil, savory, and such things any time in September. $ half a lemon, and a handful of washed currants; let all 
Tie them in smal] bunches with string having a loop. Hang boil for one hour, then strain, and add sugar to taste. Let 
them by the heels to nails in a dry place, such as a shed or 3 it remain till cold, A little wine may be added to it when 
outhouse, where there is a thorough draught and no sun; $ @bout to be drank, 
the faster they are dried the better they are, provided the 8 Quinsy, or Uleerated Sore Throat.—Those who suffer 
sun does not shine on them. When dry hang them up in $ from this distressing malady will be thankful to hear of a 
a dry room. If put into bags, mind they are not made of } simple and efficacious mode of relief—namely, an onion 
brown paper. 3 poultice, Bake or roast three or four large onions, or half 
How to Preserve Ladies’ Furs—Fine furs should be kept $ a-dozen smaller ones, till soft. Peel them quickly, and 
in a cold place. An experienced dealer will tell, the mo- 2 beat them flat with a rolling-pin or glass bottle. Then put 
ment he puts his hand on a piece of fur, if it has been lying $ them directly into a thin muslin bag that will reach from 
in a warm, dry atmosphere; it renders the fur harsh, dry, 3 ear to ear, and about three inches deep. Apply it speedily, 
and shabby, entirely destroying the rich, smooth softness } and as warm as possible, to the throat. Keep it on day 
which it will-have if kept in a cold room. and night, changing it when the strength of the onions ap- 
Skeleton Leaves.—Steep the leaves for weeks in rain § pears to be exhausted, and substituting fresh ones, Flannel 
water, in a warm place freely exposed to the air; when $ must be worn round the neck after the poultice is removed. 
nearly ready, add a small quantity of muriatic acid to it. N Ordinary Sore Throats.—For an ordinary sore throat, 
we know of no better remedy than that usually adopted, 


A great deal of care is, however, required in picking out ; 
with needles the parts that are not rotted away. 2 and recommended by old nurses, namely—“ put your stock- 


To Clean China and G lass.—The best muterial for clean- § ing round your neck going to bed.” However, we have 
ing either porcelain or glassware is fullers’ earth, but it $ found a piece of new flannel quite as beneficial, if put warm 


must be beaten into a fine powder, and carefully cleared 
from all rough or hard particles, which might endanger the 
polish of the brilliant surface. 

To Make Windsor Soap.—Melt hard curd soap, and scent 
it with oil of karni and essence of bergamot, bought at the 
druggist’s; or the essence of bergamot may be omitted. 

A Method of Reviving Old Black Lace.—I have often 
dipped some of mine into cold tea, or a little beer: when 
ironed out after this it looks nearly like new. 

To Restore Gilt.—One of the best means of restoring bril- 
liancy to gilt or silvered articles which have become tar- 
nished, is to use warm spirits of wine. 


round the neck. The following gargle will be found useful, 
either for ulcerated or common sore throat. Make a strong 
solution of alum, to every half-pint of which add two table- 
spoonfuls of port wine; gargle the throat several times a 
day; in ulcerated sore throats, it is safest to have the ulcers 
touched with caustic immediately on their appearance, 

A Cure for Jaundice.—Take two Seville oranges and 
pare them very thin; then chop the pec! as fine as suet, to 
which put two quarts of cold water, and simmer them till 
reduced to a pint anda half. Strain and bottle it. Of this 
mixture take, for three successive mornings, one-half pint, 
which will perfectly cure the patient. 
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Dr. Baillie’s Recipe for Hemorrhoids.—One ounce of sul- : 
erste ounce of cream of tartar, one ounce of sil pew 3 
nella, and one ounce of stick or common liquorice. Mix 
the whole in half a pound of honey. A piece the size of a 
nutmeg to be taken night and morning. Drink no kind of 
spirits, beer, or port wine while taking it. 

Fever.—In cases of fever bitter beer is strongly recom- 
mended by medical men. In all cases where health is at 
stake, it is far better to trust to those who are duly quali- 
fied by education and experience to give advice, rather 
than to place confidence in opinions founded upon neither. 
. For the Toothache.—Tincture of myrrh, the simple, cam- 
phor, spirit of wine, and tincture of bark, of each an equal 
quantity. Much depends upon the articles being good. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Fie. 1.—CarRIAGE DRESS OF MARGUERITE COLORED SILK.— 
The skirt is trimmed with five flounces, back and front, § 
opening at the sides, and confined by bows of black velvet. 2 





These flounces are pinked and headed by rows of black 


velvet. A sash of broad black velvet is worn at the waist. 


Mantle of the same material as the dress, trimmed with 2 ee 
lack velvet. tl 
Fatiey ond binck velvet. The mantic has s hood. Bonnet 3 lars are all moderate in size, some quite small. Those that 


Fic. 1.—IHovsz Dress or GRREN Morre-Antiqve.—Skirt : ere: langer, are. gunateliy:\ pointed: im ‘front; The newest 


of white velvet, witlia plume in the face, 


full and plain. Body high, and trimmed with gimp rosettes § 


of the color of the dress, Sleeves large and square at the $ 


bottom. Cap of Honiton lace, trimmed with clusters of > 
moss-roses and leaves. 


ekirt is full and long, and trimmed with three ruffles 


headed by a black yYelvet. The skirt is put into a square $ 3 


h, like tho'l ; 
Poet Venree Dene. Coe Tenge SROVGR, fy cleo tetatened with 2 pointed and buttoned underneath, the sleeve itself is made 


§ of thin muslin, and very wide. Sleeves for toilet more 
? nearly approaching full-dress, are also made of thin muslin, 


8 mad 
HK, THREADED WITH PINE Roses.—The skirt of the dress is § but are gathered lengthwise by open work insertions, in 
as 


silk ruffles and black velvet. 
Fie. 1v.—THe Newport DRESS AND MANTLE OF GRAY PLAID 2 


trimmed with six flounces, The mantle is deep, with 


ruffles, one quite deep. Five pufiivigs of silk run length- § 
wise to the top of the upper ruffle, and are ornamented 3 
with bows of ribbon. 

Fig. v.—Tu& ALPINE MANTLE OF BLACK AND WHITE PLAID $ 
Ciota.—A quilling of the same material trims the bottom 


2 


and hood. The latter has a large bow of black velvet at N 
N 


the back. 
GeNeRAL REMARKS.—The most fashionable style of silks ¢ 


Fig. 11.—Tuz Beatrice MANTLE OF BLACK meant 


3 pretty trimming for the skirt of a dress, put on in van- 
dykes round the bottom, of which it covers about five- 
eighths of a yard. At the point of each is a tied bow of 
the same ribbon velvet. Graduated bows up the front of 
the dress, with small steel buckles in the centre, sometimes 
take the place of the rosettes which are so much worn. 

All Sxrers should be slightly gored (one breadth on each 
side is just enough to set them out well), and sloped two or 
two and a half inches at the bottom, from the front to the 
back, to prevent so much slope at the top. In mounting a 
skirt on to the body, the fullness should be arranged in five 
or six small pleats on each side of the front, and in three 
or four large box pleats behind. Sleeves of almost every 
shape are worn; a few of the tight ones, and some half- 
tight. 

ManytiEs of almost endless variety are worn. We give 
some of the newest styles in the front of the book. 

Bonnets continue to be worn quite large, and of the same 
general shape as those of the earlier part of the season. 
3 Quilted silk and satin bonnets are becoming quite popular, 
§ but these admit of but little trimming. The gold ornaments 
which were introduced last winter, are not so fashionable 
as they were, but are still worn by some. 

LINEN CoLLARS AND Ourrs are universally worn. The col- 


¢ style has the collar and cuffs made of linen, stitched, and 
2 having tabs which lap over one another and are embroid- 
> ered at the ends only. In one new model, the large button 


$ of jasper or malachite, which was used to fasten these tabs 


at the middle or on the side, is replaced by a double gold 
clasp, through which the ends of the collar or cuff are 

assed, so as to present a bow on the wrist or in front of 
the neck. With these linen cuffs, fastened at the side, or 


$ which narrow ribbons or velvets are run, wad the wrist- 


with loops of velvet or ribbon. The fichu to match is 


8 plaited and terminated by a collar like the ruches round 
: the wrists. With short or quite open sleeves, under-sleeves 
$ are puffed all the way up, and lace insertions or velvet 


S bands are put in the intervals of the puffs. 
Tas VENETIAN Gioves, which we noticed last winter as a 


$ * great novelty, are now quite popular. These gloves are 
3 embroidered, and bound with a color contrasting with that 


id ete dharentd gen. tredph ernie niegemaetnenes | $ of the leather, and fastened above the wrist by six small 


ground, with quite small flowers in a single color, sprinkled § 


son; dark blue and browns, green and gold; purple and $ 


: 


over the ground. Thus black and gold, or black and crim- $ ws entfeme, 


Another innovation, which we have also observed, is 
connected with boots, It consists in lacing them up the 


Pernt ne coneewe . eteey’ Sagres are Som wenle OR 3 > front, in metal eyelet-holes; these boots are made for the 


bea of light textures: but the heavier kinds of goods will $ 
be made with plain skirts. Bows of ribbon, rosettes, and 2 
velvet will all be largely employed during the coming $ N 
season for ornamenting dresses. Some prefer one deep : 
flounce, headed by two or three quite narrow ones, or by a 3 
puffing to the narrow ruffles. But a great deal is left to 3 
the individual taste; ruffled skirts and plain skirts, close N 
sleeves, and large, loose sleeves, Quaker-like plainness, and } 
a great deal of trimming; tight-fitting basques and exceed- 3 
ingly full mantles, are all equally fashionable. The mix- 3 
ture of black and white is more than ever in favor. For > 
instance, ladies who are not at all in mourning, wear head- : 
dresses of black and white lace; crape and white tulle ¢ 
bonnets, trimmed with bunches of black and white flowers, = 
or fruit; chemisettes and canzous plaited in the Swiss 3 
style, with black velvet revers or rolls, and even tarlatane ° 
and muslin dresses covered with alternate black and white 
flounces; while similar flounces decorate the sleeves and 3 
body. Velvet ribbon, about two inches wide, makes a 2 


$ most part of varnished leather. Many of them are also 
$ ornamented on the instep with a largo rosette. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Generat REMARES.—The prevailing fashions for children 
are exceedingly pretty. The Zouave jacket is worn by 


3 little boys as well as by girls. The Prince Imperial in- 


variably wears one of these jackets. In winter it is made 
of blue or black velvet, and in summer of coutil, silk, or 
nankin soutached, or embroidered. Hats, with the brims 
turned up, are almost universally worn by little girls, and 
white embroidered dresses with sashes of broad ribbon tied 


8 behind, or on one side, are much in favor. The dresses 


worn by young children are very short and full, and gener- 


$ ally consist of embroidered cambric muslin, or white pique 


i 


trimmed with p ie, or or 
embroidery in a light pattern. 


ted with colored 
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CHILD’S KNITTED SACK. 
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THE FALL BASQUE. 
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THE GRAY PALETOT. 
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THE MESSINA. 
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BRAIDED SLIPPER: TOE AND SIDE PIECE. 
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BRAIDED LOUNGING CAP. 
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CHEMISETTE FOR ZOUAVE JACKET. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
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